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r A HE renewed German attack on the defensive 
line of Verdun has assumed very great im- 
portance. In the last ten days the enemy 

has made advances which, though they have not covered 

much ground, are more serious than any that occurred 
during the previous two months. After having been 
maintained for over fourteen weeks, and having more 
than once been apparently abandoned, the struggle is 
again in an almost critical stage. We say almost, 
because apart from the quite adequate reserves which 

General Joffre can employ on the banks of the Meuse 

if he chooses, there is always another effective resource 

which can be adopted at short notice if Verdun should 
be in real danger, namely, a determined British or French 
offensive on some other sector of the Western front. 

Until this remedy has been tried, and has failed to 

relieve the pressure—which is scarcely conceivable— 

there will be no need for serious anxiety. In the mean- 
time, it is satisfactory to note that for the recent attacks 
in the Mort Homme-Cumitres region the Germans have 
for the first time withdrawn troops from other parts of 
the line—a measure which we may rest assured would 
not be taken without grave necessity. It is another 
piece of evidence in support of the view that the longer 
the offensive of the Allies is postponed the better. 

* * * 


The Austrian offensive on the Italian front has made 
a certain amount of further progress. There are several 
factors in connection with this fighting which are 
certainly not generally appreciated in this country. 
One was mentioned in the apparently semi-official state- 





ment issued on Wednesday through Reuter’s Agency, 
namely, that the line which the Italians are holding is 
now four-fifths of the length of that which we and the 
French are holding in France and Belgium. Another is 
that the present Austrian offensive is taking place in a 
district more than a hundred miles away from the main 
front on the Isonzo, where most of the fighting has taken 
place and the bulk of the Italian forces are concen- 
trated. The present threat is not so much a threat of 
invasion as a threat against the main communications 
of the Isonzo armies. An advance of less than twenty 
miles from the towns of Asiero and Asiago, which the 
Austrians appear to have occupied this week, would 
almost certainly compel General Cadorna to withdraw 
from the Isonzo and abandon for the time being all the 
gains won last year in that region, together with all 
immediate prospects of an advance in the direction of 
Trieste. These dangers, however, were always obvious, 
and there is no reason to suppose that the Italians have 
not made all necessary preparations to meet them. 


* * * 


A man of Mr. Churchill's personal ability and 
peculiarly wide experience could hardly fail after having 
spent six months with the Army in France to have 
something valuable to say about it; and there is very 
little doubt that a great deal of what he said on Wednes- 
day in criticism of existing methods represents the best 
opinion amongst regimental officers out there. On the 
question of the staff he said : 


The brain of the nation has gone into the Army since the war began. 
There are thousands of men serving in the Army now who managed big 
businesses before the war, or were the rising lights of the learned 
professions, and who have now been in the Army for nearly two years, 
and have learned as much of their profession in this war as their 
comrades of the Regular Service. Is it not time that their aptitudes 
and qualities should have some recognition in the control and adminis- 
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tration of the Army, . . . [instead of] practically every post of the 
slightest consequence being monopolised by the very small number of 
= soldiers who belonged to the Regular Forces before the 
war 

This is a point to which attention has constantly been 
drawn in these columns ever since last summer. It 
has not been dealt with in the Press generally, partly 
because of its inherent difficulty and partly because the 
direct and indirect influence of the Regular Service in 
important journalistic and political circles is very great. 
Yet it is true that the first question asked about any 
nomination for a staff appointment in France is: “ Is 
he an Army man?” meaning, Is he a Regular? And 
if he is not—well, he may get the job. 


* * * 


Upon no factor, we are convinced, does the winning 
of the war depend so directly and so vitally as upon 
this. There is no doubt that we have got the men; 
there is no doubt that we have got the munitions. What 
is doubtful is whether we have got the brains in the right 
places. It is to be feared that we have not yet heard 
the last of the incompetent staff work to which practi- 
cally all our past failures have been mainly due. If half 
the information that has reached us concerning the 
fighting on the Vimy ridge last week is true, it is pretty 
clear that the organisation of the counter-attacks (which 
failed) was one of the worst examples of muddle that 
the war on the Western front has yet provided. And 
the worst of it is that the Army knows it, and loses 
confidence accordingly. Is the coming great offensive 
to be muddled too? What Mr. Churchill proposes is 
“a general clearance of the older officers who have been 
brought back” into the Army from their retirement, 
“and their replacement by men of much lower rank 
from the New Armies.” The Prime Minister assured 
the House that “it is being done.” But how rapidly 
and how thoroughly ? Will it not at the present rate 
take ten years or so to get a really efficient staff machine ? 
There are great forces of inertia and prejudice to be 
overcome, not only in France, but in the War Office at 
home, where the “ Regular ”’ interest is supreme, and 
the Prime Minister himself is the only man who can 
insist on them being overcome. His responsibility is 
very great. We had the official story of Loos last week : 
if there should be another failure as avoidable and as 
disastrous as that, there will be a heavy reckoning to 
meet. 

* * * 

News from the Balkans this week makes it appear 
that the Greek Government is about to have to pay an 
instalment of the price of its desertion of Serbia last 
autumn. The Bulgarians have crossed the frontier, and 
are apparently advancing into Eastern Macedonia. They 
claim to be doing this on purely strategic grounds, to 
protect their eastern flank against an advance of the 
Allied forces from Salonica ; but it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that the district towards which they are moving 
—the hinterland of Kavalla—is a district to which in 
the past they have laid special claims—claims, moreover, 
which we and France, rightly or wrongly, have always 
been inclined to recognise. And it is known that M. 
Venizelos, at the instance of the Allies, contemplated the 
possibility of ceding the district to Bulgaria in return for 





much more extensive areas in Asia Minor and Cyprus. 
If the Bulgarians now occupy it, it would be Utopian 
ever to expect them to give it up again of their own free 
will, and whichever side wins the war, there will ap- 
parently be no one (except of course the Greeks them- 
selves) anxious to force them to do so. The welfare of 
Greece thus more than ever depends on a successful 
advance of the Allies in the Balkans; for in that case, 
with the military power of Bulgaria crippled or broken, 
the Greeks might be able to reoccupy Eastern Macedonia 
without much difficulty. That, perhaps, is what the 
Greek Government is counting upon—or is it counting 
on German promises given on behalf of an Ally whom 
Germany is never likely to be able to control? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “The Rebellion 
Commission ended its Dublin sittings on Monday. Most 
of the Irish witnesses examined were employees, past 
and present, of the Government. Sir John Ross, 
ex-Inspector of the Dublin police, drew a curious dis- 
tinction between the ethics of the Ulster and the 
Nationalist gun-runnings. The Ulstermen, in com- 
mitting the illegality at Larne, observed secrecy, thus 
showing that they desired to avoid a collision with the 
police—‘ at least the authority of the Government was 
not defied ’"—whereas the Nationalist landing of arms at 
Howth in July, 1914, was done in the full light of day. 
‘ It seemed to me to be closely connected with the recent 
rebellion.’ Captain Harrel, who was Assistant Com- 
missioner of Dublin police at the time of the Howth 
gun-running, had been of opinion—it is interesting to 
learn—that legal proceedings ought to have been taken 
against the Ulstermen at Larne. The failure of the 
Government to do so was one of the reasons why, in 
connection with the Howth business, there was so much 
resentment against his (Captain Harrel’s) attempt to 
oppose the march of the Nationalist Volunteers—‘ and 
perhaps rightly so.’ 

* * ‘ 

** Colonel Maurice Moore, who was up to a few months 
ago Inspector-General of the Redmondite Volunteers— 
he has since rejoined the British Army—submitted a 
statement to the Commissioners, but was told that ‘ it 
was considered unnecessary that this should be read in 
public.” Subsequently Colonel Moore printed his state- 
ment in the Freeman’s Journal. It is a document of 
first-rate importance. The principal idea in the minds 
of the founders of the Nationalist Volunteers (1918) was 
to defend Parliament against ‘ the illegal threats of the 
Orangemen.’ The original Committee represented a 
wide range of political opinions, but all these opinions 
were kept in the background. After the outbreak of 
the war the delay in passing the Home Rule Bill, and 
then the threat of an undefined Amending Bill, destroyed 
enthusiasm for the English cause, and nothing but Mr. 
Redmond’s influence prevented ‘a universal and de- 
termined agitation against recruiting.’ Even still some 
of the men connected with the late rebellion were willing 
to accept Colonel Moore’s scheme for the extension of 
the Territorial Act to Ireland and the formation of all 
Volunteers, Ulster and Nationalist, into a body for 
Home Defence. Then came the split, and after that a 
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terrible bitterness in the MacNeill or ‘Irish’ section 
against England owing to arrests and deportations. The 
latter part of Colonel Moore’s statement is not as con- 
vineing as the earlier part, which deals with events prior 
to the split. There were certainly some ‘ dangerous’ 
men in Mr. MacNeill’s party, and it is difficult to urge 
that the Government should have left the movement 
untouched. Colonel Moore, however, makes no reference 
to the sectarian attitude adopted by the Irish Party 
during the past twelve months, the attempt to hush up 
the taxation question and prevent discussion of the 
prospects of Home Rule—these things were not the 
fault of the Government.” 


* * * 


The sands of the Session are running out, and we 
gather that the Government has not yet come to 
any decision as to the scope of the extension of Unem- 
ployment Insurance which it is imperative to have 
started six months before peace breaks upon us, so as to 
enable those who will then be unemployed to come at 
once into benefit. The War Office has undertaken to 
pay, for one year, all the benefits that would be payable 
to men who have been in the Army, whatever trades 
they rejoin; the Admiralty will presumably undertake 
the same for men who have been in its service ; and the 
Ministry of Munitions is considering a similar proposal 
for munition workers reverting to uninsured trades. 
But any such scheme, if superposed, irrespective of 
trades, on three millions of workers insured by trades, 
will be difficult to administer. Moreover, it calls for no 
saving out of present wages, produces nothing in aid of 
the Exchequer liability, and affords no permanent 
guarantee against the “ heroes’ being presently driven 
to the workhouse. It seems far preferable simply to 
extend the present Unemployment Insurance scheme to 
all employments, making exception only for any industry 
(such as coal mining) which insists on its own method of 
provision. This—which is what we believe the Board of 
Trade desires—would give us a population permanently 
insured against unemployment, would cost the Treasury 
next to nothing in either cash or liability, and—we 
commend this point to Mr. McKenna—would start a 
new weekly saving, calculated on the wages bill, at the 
rate of ten or twelve millions a year. We hope to hear 
of a Government Bill immediately after the recess. 


* * * 


The reported purchase by Mr. Runciman—before 
going away on well-earned sick leave—of the entire 
catch of fish by Norwegian fishermen during the coming 
year, is only one of the many unprecedented steps taken 
by the Government for the wholesale victualling of 
the British Isles. Our own sea-harvest has, through 
the absorption of the fishing vessels and population 
in mine-sweeping, and the interruption of the North 
Sea fisheries, been diminished by one half, with the 
effect of doubling the price. The question for the 
Board of Trade now is how to prevent the middle- 
man from keeping up the price to the consumer. Would 
it not be possible to dispose of the Government fish 
in the same way as the Government sugar—namely, to 
sell it only on condition that the retail price should 
bear some fixed proportion to that charged by the 





Government? We suggest that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society (a federation of 1,400 local retail 
societies), which already supplies with groceries and 
other household requirements at least ‘a third of all 
the families in Great Britain, should at once make 
the Government an offer on these lines. Something of 
the same kind will have to be done with the huge 
Government purchases of meat if the retail price— 
now approximately twice what it was two years ago— 
is not to go to famine figures. 
* * * 

An Australian correspondent, who has frequently 
contributed to our columns, writes from Melbourne, 
under date of April 20th :—“ The extraordinary adula- 
tion of Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, 
by the Tory Party and Press in Great Britain has been 
observed with mingled amusement and utter amazement 
in Australia. That Mr. Hughes would forcibly impress the 
political world of Great Britain by his ability as a 
speaker was expected by every Australian acquainted 
with his forceful tactics and his almost uncanny power 
as an orator. But that he should be accepted by the 
British people as a sort of inspired economic teacher 
and saviour has struck his colleagues in the Federal 
Cabinet as a humorous accident of circumstance and the 
psychological moment. That he would allow himself, 
as the cables have informed us that he has allowed 
himself, to be the sport of party warfare, a stick to 
beat the body of a too-phlegmatic Coalition Govern- 
ment, was never for a single moment contemplated by 
his bitterest enemies. Mr. Hughes has always been 
credited, or debited, according to one’s point of view, 
with an eye for ‘the main chance,’ but nobody in 
Melbourne or Sydney calculated upon his practically 
forcing himself upon the Paris Conference. Publicly 
Labour leaders here say nothing; privately, they 
say emphatically that Mr. Hughes has no mandate 
from them, the Federal Parliament, the Federal Cabinet, 
or the people to impose, in the name of Australia, any 
set of fiscal proposals upon either the British Govern- 
ment or the Allies of the ‘Quadruple Entente.’ The 
Labour Press does its best to be loyal to the man to 
whom, after all is said and done, the Australian Labour 
movement owes an incalculable debt. But it is plain 
that it finds it increasingly difficult to view with even 
comic satisfaction the ‘ strange happenings in London’ 
of March, April, and May. The Sydney Worker, for 
instance, the other day (April 18th), expressed appre- 
hensions as to Mr. Hughes’ association with English 
landlords and capitalists; and went on : 

If it pleases the Prime Minister to associate himself with them 

in a private capacity it’s entirely his own concern, though it 
isn’t easy to understand how he CAN have a private capacity 
under the circumstances. We would prefer to see him hailed 
by the Labour Movement of Great Britain. . . . But, 
provided it is made perfectly clear that he goes to Paris without any 
authority from Australia to bind it to what may be done there, we 
need not worry overmuch about other aspects of the business. 
In the meantime, Australians, having got over the 
early feeling of elation that their Prime Minister should 
attain such prominence in the councils of the Empire 
and of the Allied nations, view with perplexed stupe- 
faction the latest chapter in the history of William 
Morris Hughes.” 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF PEACE 
F’: many weeks after July, 1914, we were all 


saying that “this is a war to end war.” As 
the struggle grows more grim and nearer its 
climax, it is natural that to those in the heat and dust 
of it the chief thought is how to end victoriously not 
war, but this war. Yet the principle and ideal for which 
we and our Allies are fighting remain the substitution 
of international right and international law for the 
arbitrament of international might and force ; in other 
words, the prevention of war. That is why President 
Wilson’s speech at the banquet of The League to 
Enforce Peace is of the first importance. Schemes for 
abolishing peace have always been reckoned to be 
legitimate occupations of diplomacy and statesmanship ; 
but hitherto schemes for preventing war have been 
considered merely as a province of imaginative literature 
reserved for philosophers, dreamers, and cranks. Certain 
public pronouncements by Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mr. Balfour have lately seemed to indicate 
a distinct change of view regarding this division of 
labour, a consciousness among the handlers of the 
world’s affairs that they themselves must face as a 
practical task the creation of a supernatural organisation 
for securing respect for international rights and 
compliance with international law. And now President 
Wilson for the first time definitely brings the problem 
down from the clouds of the theorist’s study to the 
regions of practical politics. He does this in a way 
which, we think, should appeal peculiarly to the people 
of this country, for he lays down certain general 
principles of international relationship which may fairly 
be claimed to embody the British ideal of what the 
foundations of international society should be, and he 
explicitly offers the alliance of the United States to 
any association of nations which may be formed to 
secure those principles against attack or violation. 
The significant points in the President’s speech are 
two: his definition of the principles which should form 
the basis of the international organisation for the 
prevention of war, and his offer of the partnership of 
the United States in such an enterprise. He began 
by defining in three clauses the fundamental rights 
of peoples and nations: There is the right of every 
people to live under the sovereignty which it shall 
choose, the right of every State to demand respect 
for its sovereignty and territorial integrity from every 
other State, and the right of the society of nations to 
be free from every disturbance to its peace originating 
in aggression or the disregard of international rights. 
It would be difficult to define more concisely the 
fundamental things upon which nations must agree 
before their association in an international authority 
which will make war extremely improbable, becomes 
feasible. The lines upon which such an authority might 
be developed to-morrow, using only the machinery of 
international relationship which already exists, was 
worked out very thoroughly and practically in the two 
supplements on “ The Prevention of War” which we 
published last July. It is worth noting how remarkably 
the definitions of President Wilson, even in their wording, 
agree with the conclusions of the writers of those supple- 


ments as to the necessary constitution of such an 
authority. The prevention of war presents itself as a 
practical problem of how to settle pacifically inter- 
national disputes. The authors of the supplements 
made it clear that the problem could be solved by the 
establishment of an International Authority, an 
Association of States, bound to enforce the reference 
of disputes, if justiciable, to the decision of an Inter- 
national Court; if non-justiciable, to the opinion of 
the world in an International Conference. It was 
pointed out that what has up to the present stood in 
the way of such a development was the attempt to 
distinguish disputes which involve “ honour and vital 
interests ’’ from disputes which do not, and to lay it 
down that the former were not capable of submission 
to an international tribunal or conference. The settle- 
ment of disputes through the pacific machinery of an 
International Authority is, on the other hand, both 
reasonable and possible, provided that the machinery 
works upon the following principles and within the 
following limits: (1) That nations are bound by the 
obligations of international law; (2) that nations are 
bound by the obligations of international treaties to 
which they have themselves subscribed ; (3) that the 
right of a State to its “ independence and territorial 
integrity ’’ is absolute, and therefore that the decision 
of an organ of the Authority, affecting the independence 
or territorial integrity of a State, shall not be binding 
on the State. The President, approaching the question 
from the opposite direction, comes to precisely the 
same conclusion. The foundation of his Association of 
Nations is to be an agreement to respect the 
“* sovereignty and territorial integrity ’’ of every State, 
and it will act by insisting upon compliance with 
international law and treaty covenants, and upon the 
submission of international disputes—before war is 
begun—to “the opinion of the world.” 

It is a significant fact that the President’s description 
of the foundations of this Association of States to which 
he looks forward are but an elaboration of the general 
—as opposed to the immediate and particular—objects 
for which our responsible statesmen have announced 
that we entered, and are continuing, this war; namely, 
the establishment, in Mr. Asquith’s words, of “a real 
European partnership based upon the recognition of 
equal rights, established and enforced by the common 
will.” But it is still more significant that almost for 
the first time in history the Head of a Great Power 
has publicly proclaimed that his State is prepared to 
enter an alliance, the sole object of which is to be the 
safeguarding of international rights and the prevention 
of war. Now this at once raises a question of vital 
importance to Great Britain, namely, the grouping 
of States after the war, and the membership of any 
Association of Nations which may be formed for the 
purpose of keeping the peace. It is a question upon 
which there appears to be a considerable amount of dis- 
agreement. Some, for instance, believe that nothing can 
be expected from any Association which does not at 
least include all the belligerents; others, Professor 
Hobhouse for example, consider that the Association 
must include all our present Allies, should be open to 
neutrals, but should exclude our enemies; others 
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again look forward to the dividing up of the world into 
permanent groups of nations, of which one group will 
consist of the Allies, one of the enemies of the Allies, 
and one or more of neutrals. The answer to all these 
theories, from the point of view of Great Britain, 
lies, we believe, in Mr. Balfour's statement in the 
interview which he recently gave, and now in President 
Wilson’s speech. The efficacy of an Association of 
States, particularly in its first years, will depend pre- 
eminently upon the goodwill of the constituent States 
and upon each being deeply permeated by the 
fundamental ideals or principles which the Association 
is to embody. They must be willing and likely to 
act together, not merely at the moment of association, 
but on any new international issue that may 
arise. It is almost inconceivable that an effective 
international authority will spring into full - blown 
existence in the form of a world alliance. The best 
that can be hoped for is that it will be born in 
a nucleus of States which accept the same principles 
of human government and international right, and are 
sufficiently powerful to attract other States who accept 
those principles, and to exact respect for them from 
States which do not accept them. 

Now putting aside all questions of sentiment, it is 
indisputable that, as Mr. Balfour maintained, owing 
to tradition and all the forces that mould races and 
nations, America and Great Britain “‘on these great 
subjects share a common ideal.” Our conception of 
“national rights,” our ideal of a peaceful Society of 
States, our whole attitude towards the State and 
towards government are the same. Like the American 
President, the Englishman will admit that in the 
foreign politics and policy of the past he has not always 
been true to his own ideals ; but the ideals were there, 
and had their effect. A standing proof of the effects 
of such common ideals lies in the boundary between 
Canada and the United States. Despite the tradi- 
tional policy of twisting the lion’s tail, despite the 
most acute and dangerous crises, ever since the Rushe- 
Bagot arrangement of 1817 that boundary has remained 
unfortified—the only boundary between two Great 
Powers to lack fortifications, and the only place where 
an agreement between two Great Powers to limit 
armaments has been operative. The real cause of this 
unique fact has been the consciousness in the peoples 
of the two States that at bottom their ideals in the 
international field were the same, and that their 
interests ran along parallel lines. And it is important 
to observe that we have never stood in a similar rela- 
tionship towards other nations, not even towards any 
of our present Allies. Russian and British conceptions 
of government and national rights have, for instance, 
differed profoundly in the past and probably will do 
so again in the future; and even with democratic 
France we have not the same ties of common thought 
and mutual understanding which have existed in all 
our relations with America. We may reasonably hope, 
perhaps, that the Franco-British entente has elements 
of real permanence; but to suppose that we shall 
hereafter remain bound to our present Allies, as a 
group, as closely and whole-heartedly as we are bound 
to them to-day is, however much the prospect may 





attract us, to imagine a vain thing. Forecasts of the 
international future based on any such assumption 
imply an extraordinary ignorance of history and of 
the psychology of nations. That is why we agree 
with Mr. Balfour, that for establishing international 
society upon a basis of law, peace, and equal 
rights the co-operation of Britain and America is 
absolutely essential ; and that is why we hope that 
the attitude of America towards an Association of 
States, as announced in the President’s speech, will 
receive officially from our side the weleome which its 
importance deserves. 


SERVICE OR PENALTY 
A GOOD many correspondents—only some of 


whose letters we have been able to print—have 

taken us to task for the views we have expressed 
regarding the right treatment of the “ conscientious 
objector,” and especially for the distinction which we 
have been careful to draw between the “ religious "’ and 
the “ political objector. This distinction, it is argued, 
is altogether fallacious ; liberty of conscience has nothing 
to do with religious dogma, and the atheist who has a 
‘“*moral” objection to taking part in the war has every 
bit as good a right as the Quaker to have his opinions 
respected. 

If we are to reply to these criticisms we must at the 
outset enter a caveat against the assumption that any 
man has an abstract “right” to have his individual 
opinions respected by the State—in the sense of being 
allowed to act in accordance with those opinions against 
the interests of the community as determined by the 
great majority of its members. The principle of tolera- 
tion is a matter not of right but merely of expediency. 
The Catholic who believes it is right that Protestants (or 
Mohammedans) should be allowed to preach their false 
doctrines and make converts thereto is either muddle- 
headed or else he is not a Catholic at all. He may admit 
that such toleration is wise, but that is the utmost con- 
cession he can be expected to make or ought to make, if 
he is a good Catholic. And so with every other difference 
involving a religious or moral issue. Liberty to hold 
certain opinions individually may be defended as a 
fundamental human right, but liberty to preach them or 
act upon them in any way that affects other individuals 
can only be regarded at most as an expedient practice. 
The Indian case of suttee, already cited, and the famous 
Canadian case of the Doukhobors—the purity of whose 
religious ideals has never been surpassed by those of any 
Christian sect—are notable illustrations. Everybody 
agrees that to allow freedom of conscience in such cases 
is impossible ; in other words, that in the last resort 
toleration in matters of conduct is a question merely of 
a balance of expediencies. The opposite view, namely, 
that—as one of our correspondents this week expresses 
it—“ in essentials touching our consciences (what we 
conceive to be our rights and liberties) we recognise no 
constitutional authority higher than ourselves,” can only 
lead to anarchy and can only be defended by an 
anarchist ; for there are obviously no limits to what the 
individual conscience may conceive to be its essential 
rights and liberties. 

With that warning we may return to the question of 
the distinction between “ religious” and other objections 
to military service. It is a distinction which, however 
much some people may attempt to obliterate it by 
dialectic, everybody recognises in practice ; and all the 
said dialectic really proves is that there has been some 
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laxity of definition. That there are border-line cases 
difficult to assign to either category—the religious or the 
politico-moral—may be admitted ; but to argue from 
that that no distinction exists is like arguing that for 
the same reeson (i.e., the difficulty of exact definition) 
there is no distinction between animals and vegetables. 
We defined the “ religious ’’ objector as a person whose 
objection “ must be referred to beliefs regarding im- 
mortal souls and a transcendental God.” That still 
seems to us a fairly adequate definition, but it may 
perhaps be better to put it like this : a religious objection 
is one which is in itself a simple conscientious dogma 
(e.g., that it is a sin to take human life in any circum- 
stances whatever) which does not derive from any 
process of reasoning and cannot be appealed against on 
rational grounds. This sort of objection is almost invari- 
ably associated with belief in a transcendental God. A 
political or politico-moral objection, on the other hand, 
is an objection which, whilst it may have in it an element 
of conscientious dogma, contains also an element of 
political judgment. Thus a man who thought it wrong 
to fight for the Allies on the ground that they are fighting 
an unjust war would be by our definition a_politico- 
moral objector. Other objections, as for example that of 
a man who believed that compulsion was inimical to the 
certain particular interests of his class, have no moral or 
conscientious element in them at all, and may be re- 
garded as purely political objections. But the important 
practical distinction is that which divides objections 
containing any political element from those containing 
none. The purely religious objector may by general 
consent claim infallibility for his objection even as 
against the State; but the political or politico-moral 
objector can do nothing of the kind; for his objection 
obviously depends on two factors, besides conscience— 
namely, a complete knowledge of the facts and a definite 
process of reasoning, as regards neither of which can any 
reasonable man claim to be infallibly guided. 

But whilst we are convinced that this distinction 
is real and important, we are not particularly concerned 
to press our view that the two classes should be treated 
differently by the State. The case for different treat- 
ment admittedly does not rest on any point of justice, 
that is to say, on any difference of deserts, but merely 
on the fact that the State can afford to be more lenient 
in one case than in the other. The genuineness of a 
religious objection, as we have defined it, can be deter- 
mined by a few comparatively simple tests. Prolonged 
membership of any one of the few recognised religious 
sects which regard any taking of human life as wrong 
might safely be accepted as conclusive evidence; and 
unattached cases—which would certainly not be numer- 
ous—could be quite easily adjudicated by a single 
special tribunal. There would be no serious danger of 
mere shirkers escaping service by means of feigned 
religious objections because applicants would be expected, 
and in almost any imaginable case would be able, to 
produce quite definite and conclusive evidence (which 
could scarcely be manufactured ad hoc) in support of 
their claims. Politico-moral objectors, on the other 
hand, cannot be so easily dealt with. In some cases 
pre-war writings or other similar evidence might be 
adduced, but in the majority of cases no such reliable 
evidence would be available. To accept any man’s 
simple assertion that he is conscientiously opposed 
to taking part in a particular war is, if compulsion is 
to be admitted at all, obviously impossible. The 


alternative of throwing upon Tribunals the onus of 
deciding whether a man’s objection is a genuine matter 
of conscience or not, when they have no evidence to 
go upon but the man’s demeanour, is utterly unsatis- 
factory—as recent experience has shown. 


Some of the 


present Tribunals may in this matter have been more 
at fault than they need have been, but the best Tribunal 
in the world faced with such a task could scarcely 
hope to do justice. There is, in fact, for the politico- 
moral objector only one test of sincerity that can be 
applied, and that is his willingness to suffer for his 
belief. It is not a perfect test, for there are always 
the “‘ weaker brethren ”’ to be considered; but it is 
the only available one. In other words, there must 
be a definite penalty for refusal to serve and a penalty 
which for the ordinary man is unmistakably less 
pleasant than military service. We can see no way 
of avoiding that conclusion short of the complete 
abandonment of compulsion. 

On grounds of sentiment and on grounds also con- 
nected with the principles of good government we 
should desire to see all genuine conscientious objectors 
—many of whom are in other respects highly valuable 
citizens—whether of the religious or the politico-moral 
class, treated with the utmost possible leniency ; indeed, 
if it were possible, it would be very desirable that they 
should be exempted altogether without penalty. But 
it appears to us that much more leniency is feasible in 
the one case than in the other; and that is the sole 
reason why we have proposed different treatment. 
In point of fact, however, it is not necessary that the 
distinction should be given any kind of statutory 
recognition. Competent judicial bodies must in any 
case be set up to deal with conscientious objectors ; 
and if those bodies were given power to grant exemption 
in eases where they were completely convinced of the 
genuineness of the objection, and power to prescribe a 
definite penalty in all other cases, the result would 
inevitably be very much the same as what we have 
proposed, simply because the religious objectors alone 
would be able as a rule to produce satisfactory and 
convincing evidence of their sincerity. If, however, 
as some of our critics appear to think, it is considered 
more just that all should be treated alike, and should 
be offered the simple choice of service or penalty 
without the alternative of exemption, we shall not 
quarrel with them; only we must observe that justice 
will in this case be purchased at the cost of a certain 
amount of admittedly unnecessary suffering. 

The important thing, we repeat, is that the penalty 
should be fixed and not arbitrary or dependent as at 
present on the views or sentiments of the particular 
military authority to whom the unfortunate objector 
happens to be handed over. Once it is clearly under- 
stood that the alternative to military service is detention 
of a kind which involves toil, restrictions, and hardships 
greater than those usually associated with the life of a 
soldier, the conscientious objectors may be safely left 
to select themselves. The precise nature of the detention 
is a minor point, but it ought certainly to be detention 
by the civil and not by the military authorities, and 
it ought to involve employment of national utility ;_ it 
might be made less eligible than military service either 
by its more arduous or unpleasant character or by its 
continuance for a longer period. At the present time, 
for example, a conscientious objector might be offered 
the alternative of serving under discipline as a dock 
labourer for the period of the war and a year afterwards. 
What he ought not to be offered is the alternative of 
being handed over to the tender mercies of a non- 
commissioned officer with explicit or implicit instruc- 
tions that his spirit is to be broken. The stories which 
continually reach us of the methods which are being 
adopted to this end are utterly revolting. They are 
nothing less than a scandal and a disgrace alike to 
the humanity and to the political common-sense ol 
the nation; and the responsibility for them must be 
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held to rest, not with the humble instruments of perse- 
cution, but with the Secretary of State for War and 
the Prime Minister. How much longer do these gentle- 
men propose to tolerate a system which they have 
both formally disowned ? 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
FUTURE 


NE effect of the war is to quicken our sluggish 
@) imaginations, and a good many people are 
taking to more or less formal prophecy. Now, 
prophecy may be either the vainest of futilities or an 
exercise of much spiritual profit—it all depends on 
how it is done! When we are tempted to say that, 
after the war, the world will be new, we may be only 
lazily shirking the toil of thought and study by which 
alone the difficulties of Peace can be surmounted. 
On the other hand, there is much to be said for deliberate 
prophecy as a mental stimulant, compelling us to face 
the realities of a world of dynamic forces that do not 
stay merely because we should prefer not to be disturbed. 
Perhaps that is why social and economic prophesying 
has never become a popular pursuit. Instinctively we 
dislike admitting that the one thing certain is change. 
However valid our present beliefs, institutions, habits, 
prejudices, and proverbs may be, the next generation 
will inevitably find itself in a different world, in which 
they will not be exactly in correspondence with the 
facts of life, and subconsciously, at the back of our 
minds, we shudder at the prospect. We all of us 
exaggerate the stability and inevitability of the present. 
That is why it might be quite a useful addition to our 
undergraduate training in the faculty of Economics 
and Political Science to have a course in prophecy, 
with weekly exercises to be read and criticised in 
class. Perhaps, at Oxford, this might be allowed to 
alternate with The Republic. It would be interesting 
to see the dons grappling with such problems as “Sketch 
the evolution of political parties during the next half- 
century, in the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 
respectively”; or “‘ Examine the probable course of 
development in the United Kingdom of the twentieth 
century of (i.) Trade Unionism and the management 
of Industry, and (ii.) the Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” We might even elaborate the 
exercises—taking a hint from the Kriegspiel, which 
has been found so useful in the education of the General 
Staff—into a sort of Economic or Social Chess, with 
the tutor as umpire. One group of undergraduates 
takes the Blue forces—aristocracy, land, the financiers, 
and all the forces of social snobbery — whilst the 
other marshals the Red army, the Trade Unions, the 
Socialist Societies, and the lessons of a _ twentieth- 
century Wealth of Nations. We may imagine, for one 
term’s work, the “General Idea” being given out 
that (i.) the Church, and (ii.) the newly enfranchised 
women electors, are to be considered as “ out of action,” 
owing to the uncertainty as to which army they adhere 
to. “In the year 1925 a triumphant Labour Cabinet 
(Red), fresh from a General Election which has 
given this party a working majority, carries a measure 
for the Nationalisation of all the principal industries, 
with compensation at Stock Exchange valuation, 
but accompanied by a Progressive Income Tax rising 
to Nineteen Shillings in the Pound. The Blue Council 
of War has to devise the wisest parry to this thrust, 
and calls for a report of its probable effects on the 
disposition of the forces.” Or the students might be 
set to follow out, in all the intricacies of social organisa- 


tion, the probable effects of some big reorganisation 
of the established order. The brilliant sketch of 
European history from 1815 to 1830 that Mr. George 
Trevelyan once gave the Westminster Gazette on the 
assumption that Napoleon had won Waterloo shows 
how much instruction is to be gained in this field. 
Quite a good book could be written—even a series of 
useful analytic treatises—in the domain of what may 
be called Meteconomics, or Metapolitics, in which 
should be rigorously worked out, with all the help of 
science, what might be expected to be the result of 
Auguste Comte’s autocracy of the benevolent capitalists; 
or of Henry George’s universal taxation of all rent 
(but rent only) up to nineteen shillings in the pound ; 
or of the favourite German device of mixed capitalist 
and Government syndicates throughout all industry. 
Mr. H. G. Wells is almost our only candidate for 
the Chair of Prophecy in the University of the Future ; 
and he has just published a forecast of what we imagine 
would be his lectures for next Session.* It is a 
stimulating, and yet a provoking volume. Here we 
have all that our most inquisitive prophet can suggest 
to us as to “ Nations in Liquidation,” ““ How Far will 
Europe go Towards Socialism,” ““ The New Education,” 
“What the War is Doing for Women,’ and even 
“The Outlook for the Germans.” Mr. Wells is not 
very hopeful about a World Government, partly because 
he thinks it must necessarily involve from the outset 
almost as much surrender of sovereignty and national 
autonomy as has come about in the several States of the 
United States in the course of over a century. What 
he looks for is the settling down of the world into 
three great and mutually exclusive hegemonies of 
the present Allies, the Central European Germanic 
Powers, and the Pan-Americans. We ourselves put 
more faith in the gradual growth of a World League 
to enforce the maintenance of peace, for which Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour are known to be striving, 
which the best opinion in America is coming round 
to demand, and for which the Fabian Research 
Department has worked out the best among many 
schemes. It is interesting to see that Mr. Wells— 
who nearly twenty years ago foretold, in his 
Anticipations, the coming rule of the Engineer—now 
believes in the endurance of the Lawyer-Politician. 
“The essential business of government,” he says, 
“is to deal between man and man ; it is not to manage 
the national affairs in detail, but to secure the proper 
managers, investigators, administrators, generals, and 
so forth, to maintain their efficiency, and keep the 
balance between them. We cannot do without a special 
class of men for these interventions and controls . . . in 
other words . . . a class of politicians . . . drawn more 
abundantly from the lawyer class than from any other.” 
And our safeguard against the Lawyer-Politician is to 
be the Press! But he thinks the Government will 
have—he does not say to own the Press—at any rate 
in some undefined way to prevent great newspaper 
proprietors selling their organs to alien or other 
dangerous _ influences. The New Education is 
apparently to be as unlike Oxford and Cambridge 
as possible, and Russian and Hindustani are to replace 
Latin and Greek. Women are to become the intellectual 
companions of their husbands, and to dress as badly as 
these are apt to do. What Mr. Wells does not tell us 
is how our industries are to be carried on; what 
alternative he foresees to the present capitalist 
autocracy ; how he expects the community of “ hired 
men” to obtain any control over their own working- 
lives, or the nation of wage-earners to circumvent 


* Whatis Coming? A Forecast of Things after the War, By H.G. 
Wells. Cassell. 6s. net. 
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the Law of Rent. Mr. Wells’s society has no joints. 
Unless he believes in the permanence of the Economic 
Nexus of to-day, there is no indication of what he 
expects to be the relation between the different grades 
in an industry, or between industries and the nation 
of consumers. He does not even suggest how the world 
is likely to pay for the war. We badly need an economic 
prophet. 

Another field into which Mr. Wells does not venture 
is that of the machinery and the policy of internal 
administration. What is to be the future of our Factory 
Acts and Wages Boards, our Local Government and 
our Public Health organisation, our provision for the 
children, the sick, the aged, and all the other “ non- 
effectives,” who must, in every nation, greatly out- 
number the independent, healthy adults in the prime 
of life, to whom nearly all Utopians and social prophets 
confine their attention. Something in the way of 
social prophecy along these lines is to be got from 
a little volume in which Mr. Sidney Webb professes 
to describe the past, but to which he prefixes an intro- 
duction about the effect of the war.* Mr. Webb is 
not so startling a prophet as Mr. Wells; we gather 
that, in his view, the war is more likely to accelerate 
the world’s progress into an organised Collectivism 
than to deflect the course of its swinging down the 
ringing grooves of change. What is more doubtful 
is how far we shall save from the wreck any really 
effective Democracy. These prophets are so tantalising 
in what they withhold ! 


THE MEANING OF LIBERATION 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, in his recent book, 

On the Art of Writing, said some wise things about 

the danger of using abstract words. There is no 

kind of words which give greater satisfaction to the speaker 
and mean less to the hearer. A clergyman can make 
a twenty-minutes’ sermon out of the word “ love” alone, 
repeated in a long file of platitudinous sentences, without 
conveying to his audience anything but unidea’d wind. 
Indeed, it is a plentiful use of abstract words that enables 
many clergymen to keep from offending their congregations 
by refraining from saying anything that could mean any- 
thing definite in the daily lives of men and women. Similarly 
we who are not clergymen compound for our idleness in 
regard to ideas by our eloquence with abstract words, 
which we like to fancy are the same thing. We speak of 
“liberty,” “justice,” “mercy,” “truth,” “ honesty,” 
** equality ’—especially, in these days, of “equality of 
sacrifice ’—as though the mere utterance of the words 
were an act of virtue. It is the sound, rather than the 
sense, of the virtues that fascinates us. Their names are 
a kind of sleep-song for our consciences. It is just because 
virtues in the abstract are so meretricious a substitute for 
virtues in the concrete that the use of abstract nouns is so 
dangerous. On the other hand, difficult though it is to 
express an idea with them, it is practically impossible to ex- 
press an idea without them. It is not the use of abstract words 
so much as the lazy use of them which is a peril. As soon 
as we have defined an abstract word and released it from 
its common woolliness, it becomes clear as the sun, fair as 
the moon, terrible as an army with banners. One of the 
chief gifts of Socrates to the world was his passion for dis- 
covering the meaning of abstract words. How horrified 
he would have been could he have foreseen that between 


‘ 





* Towards Social Democracy? A Study of the Social Evolution of 
the Past Three-quarters of a Century. By Sidney Webb. Fabian 
Research Department and George Allen and Unwin. 1s. net. 





goal of political endeavour is freedom. 


two and three thousand years after his death men would 
still be using them with as impudent an ignorance as the 
street-loungers of Athens in his own day! During the last 
two years especially they have been hurtling through the 
air of Europe like bombs of feathers. They are the favourite 
playthings of the man who stays at home. It is the way in 
which he does his abstract “ bit.” 

And yet it is the capacity of the man who stays at home 
nowadays to use abstract words with violent gestures that 
differentiates him from the savage. The savage neither 
goes to war nor pretends to go to war for ideas. He desires 
plunder or slaves or to punish the man who bewitched his 
grandmother. But he does not desire justice or liberty as 
good things in themselves for the world at large. He would 
not understand King George’s recent message to the 
nation in which the belief was expressed that the victory 
of the Allies would achieve the “ liberation of Europe.” 
Yet, unless they in a measure shared this belief, thousands of 
Europeans would find little more meaning in the present war 
than in the ancient feuds of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, 
“‘ Liberation” is a word which many people use as a 
charm to silence awkward criticism, but it represents an 
idea which is to many others like a fire of genius in the 
breast. There may be many material causes which will 
justify war in the mind of the average man, but there is 
no moral justification for war—or peace—except as a means 
of increasing the liberty of mankind or a portion of mankind. 
Pacifism of the old-fashioned middle-class sort breaks 
down in so far as it prefers peace to liberty. We know 
there are many pacifists who would repudiate this as a 
begging of the question, but we are thinking chiefly of the 
materialistic and economic school of pacifists. As Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood remarks in that admirable book, An 
Introduction to the Study of International Relations, “ the 
Those who see the 
end of human effort in peace are at the best mistaking the 
means for the end.” Even when this is accepted as an 
axiom, however, we have still to ask ourselves what is the 
nature of this liberty or freedom ? Herr Houston Chamber- 
lain, for instance, assures us that it is a specifically German 
product. “An un-German liberty,” he writes, “is no 
liberty.” And again: “‘ German freedom is an absolutely 
original product. Humanity has, up to the present, known 
nothing which resembles it. It stands incomparably higher 
than Hellenic liberty.” The English understand by liberty, 
he declares, the “ right to walk on the grass without being 
stopped by a policeman.”” The German, on the other hand, 
is continually stopped by the policeman till he learns to 
keep off the grass apparently “‘ of his own free will.” He is 
schoolmastered into freedom as into a knowledge of Latin 
grammar. He becomes “ a person capable of free judgment ” 
as a result of “ the education which is enforced upon [him] 
by the nation with relentless severity.” The Englishman, it 
appears, is a sheep compared to him. 

The last time I was a few weeks in England I made my friends 
very angry because I could not help exclaiming, ‘* You are truly a 
nation of sheep.” It begins with the smallest habits of daily life, 
and continues up to political opinions, everything on the same pattern. 
Every man wears the same trousers ; every woman the same bonnet ; 
I remember that once in the whole of London not a single blue tie 
was to be had: blue was out of fashion; such a thing is impossible 


in Berlin, Paris, Vienna. All people of both sexes read the same 
novels, devour one volume a day ** the novels of the week.” 


As the Frenchman in Fanny's First Play observes, “I 
find your English home life very interesting.” Travesty 
though Herr Chamberlain’s picture be, however, it is travesty 
with a measure of truth in it. Slavery to good form, to 
fashion, to convention, is, it may be admitted, one of the 
distinguishing marks of English life. We do not object to 
the German idea that without education there can be no 
liberation. We only object to it when education is made 
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not a means of liberation, but a means of bullying. The 
German does not believe in the liberation, but in the Ger- 
manisation of the personality, the intellect, the will. He 
does not want the free play of ideas, but the German play 
of ideas. He does not recognise the right of every community 
in Europe to be free unless it be free after the German 
prescription. The Germans did not annex Alsace-Lorraine 
in order to give the Alsatians the government they desired, 
but in order to give them the government the Germans 
desired. Treitschke, in his History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century, writes bitterly of the way in which 
Alsace-Lorraine preferred French to German rule during 
the negotiations for a European settlement that followed 
Waterloo : 

The sorest wound of all was that those same lost German lands, to 
which Germany had wished to bring freedom, rejoiced over the diplo- 
matic success of the foreigner. Rickert despairingly exclaimed : 

** Fruitless the victory that we prized ; 
All France laughs in our face. 
And you, Alsace, de-Germanised, 
Mock, too! Supreme disgrace !” 


It is only fair to say that this is a very human view to take 
of liberty. Most of us are inclined to think that our own 
liberty is such a precious thing that it must be forced on 
other people for their own good. Governing races seldom 
realise that there is any considerable difference between 
being a free country and belonging to a free country. The 
German would like to give not freedom, but German freedom, 
to Belgium. The British Unionist of the old school would 
like to give not freedom, but British freedom, to Ireland. 
Thousands of people do not see that the geographication 
of freedom is as absurd as that geographication of God which 
enables Germans to talk of “ the German God” without 
a blush. 

It is a part of the genius of the British Empire in its 
dealings with the various communities of white men com- 
prised in it, apart from the Irish, that it recognises that 
liberty involves the liberation of the genius and the will of 
each people. Canada is governed according to the Canadian 
will and genius ; Australia according to the Australian will 
and genius. Each of these communities is permitted to 
live its own life, political, social, economic—to develop 
along the lines of a free personality. And, as reasonable 
Imperialists are the first to admit, it is simply because the 
Empire guarantees to the Colonies this freedom of 
national life, this free development of personality, that they 
are ready to defend it with their lives. As the able author 
of The Problem of the Commonwealth puts it : 

The devotion which these younger peoples have shown to the world- 
wide Commonwealth of which they are a part is not sufficiently ex- 
plained by such phrases as “‘ their love for the Homeland ” or ** the 
call of the blood.” Britain is not the Commonwealth, but merely a 
part of it, and most of them were not born there and have never visited 
its shores. The blood which runs in the veins of many of them is 
not in fact British at all. Those, moreover, who are most British in 
their blood and traditions, would renounce the Commonwealth sooner 
than their rights of self-government if ever they were forced to choose 
between them. Their devotion to it, however consecrated by a sense 
of kinship, is finally rooted in the belief that this Commonwealth is 
the greatest institution in the world for enabling men to realise the 
duty of governing themselves. It is mainly because they know that 
it stands for the cause of self-government, and that with its destruction 


that cause would languish, that they find themselves ready to devote 
their lives and their wealth to keep it inviolate. 


There in a sentence or two you have the whole secret of 
liberation. It is not the imposition of a new set of laws 
be they, as wise as Solon’s, from the outside. It is not the 
imposition of any kind of benefit or prosperity; it is a 
removal of restrictions, a loosening of bonds, an opening of 
doors. We do not, be it understood, assert that liberty 
without restrictions for the general good is desirable either for 
the nation or for the individual. We do assert, however, 





that if restrictions are to be imposed, it ought to be for the 
general good, and not merely for the good cither of whoever 
imposes them or whoever is imposed upon. Everyone but 
an anarchist realises that in a wicked world some limits must 
be set to freedom, whether personal or national. In fact, 
the restriction of the few is part of the price that must be 
paid for the liberation of the many. Law can be a liberator 
as well as a tyrant. This ought to be so as regards both 
the law of the state and international law. Without 
international law, backed up by international vigour, 
there can be no lasting security for the liberty of nations. 
Nations can ensure their freedom in regard to one another 
only by recognising that they are a society of individuals, 
each with its own will, its own personality, its own contribu- 
tion to the common stock. While the society of nations 
remains lawless the weaker nations are in hourly peril. 


SLEEP AND SUMMER TIME 
Sy say that we know little of sleep is to say that 
we know little of consciousness; for, if we 
could define the chemistry and physics of 
either, we should comprehend both. But some facts 
are known, and may be noted here. 

The typical nerve cells of the cerebrum have a number 
of branching processes which do not constitute positive 
messengers of nervous impulses, like the conspicuous 
“* axis-cylinder process,” which is, in fact, a nerve-fibre. 
These branching processes are probably not concerned, 
as was at one time supposed, with the nutrition of the 
cell, but may be regarded as its instruments of relation 
with its fellows. If we instantaneously kill a sleeping 
animal, and examine its cerebrum under the microscope, 
we find, it is said, that these branching processes, or 
“‘ dendrites,” are, as it were, withdrawn into the cells, 
so that their mutual connections are, for the time, 
abrogated. Little more than this, even assuming so 
much to be valid, do we know about the physical 
condition of the cerebral cells in sleep. 

The importance of the chemical factor is evident 
if we consider the potent effects upon consciousness 
of even minute traces of certain chemical substances. 
One-hundredth of a grain of hyoscine, for instance, 
injected under the skin, has marked and rapid effects 
upon consciousness. Plainly there is a chemistry of 
sleep, and must therefore be a chemistry of conscious- 
ness, if only we could reveal them. The group 
of hypnotics and narcotics is very large indeed, and 
their number is constantly being augmented by synthetic 
chemistry. On the other side, there is only one drug, 
so far as I know; nor have we a name for the class it 
represents, unless we simply call it a cerebral stimulant. 

e know it as caffeine (when it is obtained from coffee), 
or theine (when it is obtained from tea). Chemically, 
it is tri-methyl xanthine, and we note its affinity, 
therefore, with xanthine, a normal product of the 
per The a of tea and coffee is largely 
explained by the properties of this wonderful drug. 
It is, from beginning to end of its action, what morphine 
and alcohol and many other narcotics seem to be 
at first—a true cerebral stimulant. I have taken 
ten or more grains of one of its salts for weeks on end 
at midnight, when reading for an examination, without 
any evil effects. The desire for sleep is postponed 
and the capacity for mental work is restored. How it 
acts, of course, we cannot say. 

In the search for the ideal hypnotic we should be 

ided by the normal chemistry of sleep. It is hard 
to doubt that, during waking hours, some substance 
or substances, products of katabolism, must accumulate 
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in the blood, having a tendency of a quasi-toxic or 
inhibitory kind upon the activities of the cerebrum, 
until at last their concentration reaches the point at 
which sleep is induced. Such substances would be allied 
to, or identical with, the fatigue-toxins. It would be 
very satisfactory, surely, if we could isolate—from the 
blood of someone who had undergone a hard day’s 
healthful exercise—the substances which help him to 
his delicious, dreamless, enviable sleep, and then 
reproduce them in convenient form, as the ideal hypnotic 
for the sleepless. We cannot do so yet, nor do I assert 
that such substances would completely meet all our 
requirements. But it is noteworthy that the most 
valuable and satisfactory of recent hypnotics, which 
we call veronal, seems in part to conform to the 
characteristics of the natural hypnotic which we may 
postulate. That natural hypnotic is blessedly free 
from after-effects, and does not lose its power. We 
cannot say so much for anything in the Pharmacopceia, 
but it is worth noting that our most satisfactory hypnotic 
—which induces sleep as nearly natural as can be— 
is itself very closely allied to a familiar product of 
katabolism, as we might expect. (That caffeine, per 
contra, should be similarly allied, is one of the puzzles 
upon which we had better not dwell.) Several years 
ago Sir James Dewar pointed out to me this association 
of veronal, then on its first trials, and experience seems 
to verify the expectations he then formed as to the 
natural qualities of this hypnotic. 

We can study sleep on other lines, perhaps to be 
called clinical, What of the view that the earlier 
hours of sleep are the best, that the sleep which makes 
for health—and therefore for beauty—is gained before 
midnight ? Apart from common experience, we may 
study the natural course of sleep by means of exact 
stimuli of various Tide natiie. visual, auditory, 
and so forth—applied to the sleeper through the 
course of his slumbers. Directly we do so we begin 
to realise the importance of the factor of depth in sleep. 
Briefly, we find that the first hours of sleep are the 
deepest, whilst towards the natural end of a period 
of sleep a stimulus will suffice to waken the sleeper 
which would have been of no avail some hours previously. 
There is no magic in the hour of midnight. It is not, as 
some critics of the SummerTime Act seem to suppose, that 
the hour by the clock matters at all. The point is simply 
that the intensity of sleep is greatest, and its value pro- 
portional, during the earlier part of a period of slumber 
—at whatever hour of the clock that happens to be. 

But observe how this affects the question of sleep 
in summer time. In any case, it is more difficult for 
most people to sleep well in the hot weather. In winter 
we can pile the clothes on, and when once we are warm 
enough we shall sleep—partly, no doubt, because 
the comparative anemia of the sleeping brain is favoured 
by the withdrawal of much blood to the warm skin. 
But when the skin becomes too warm, and starts to 
send messages of irritation to the would-be sleeping 
brain, we are “in a pickle.” Furthermore, the light 
begins to come in at the windows just when the natural 
intensity of our sleep is beginning to diminish. This 
would not waken us if we were sleeping as deeply as 
we did in the first three hours, say, after going to bed. 
But our sleep is now shallower; and so we waken, 
or else, short of wakening, we sleep still nearer to 
consciousness, perhaps with many dreams; and our 
sleep, being shallower, is less refreshing. We may 
exclude the light by means of photographic blinds 
and so forth—as I do for one—but it is very difficult 
to do so effectively without simultaneously excluding 
the air, and so raising the temperature of the bedroom, 
and losing in one respect what is gained in another. 





In this particular matter I may be prejudiced, but 
for myself the Summer Time Act is more welcome 
on this score than on any other—except, perhaps, the 
boon to the eyes, after a long day, of reading by natural 
instead of artificial light. Nor shall I be the only 
person to profit greatly by improved quality—and 
longer duration—of sleep this summer, during the early 
morning hours. 

However, we grown-up people are of much less 
importance than children in this matter. For the child, 
sleep is the period of growth and construction ; during 
the comparative cessation of katabolism the body 
builds up—in the process of anabolism—the new 
tissues from the food of the day. I have long taught 
that the factor of sleep is therefore one of cardinal 
importance, and that the eugenist is in danger of 
talking nonsense who makes genetic assertions about 
the various classes of the community without con- 
sidering the extremely inferior quality of sleep available 
for the children of the classes whence almost alone 
our children now come. The light comes into their eyes, 
their rooms are badly ventilated, and the problem 
is thus markedly worse for them in summer than in 
winter. They are constantly subjected to noise, which 
spoils the quality of their sleep in high degree. If 
we shut the windows to exclude the noise and give 
the children a chance, we injure them in other ways. 
The motor-car, which has doubtless helped infancy 
in cities by reducing the amount of stable refuse, and 
hence of flies, and hence of summer diarrhoea, does 
injury to older children by its noise, to which civic 
authorities everywhere are reprehensibly indifferent, to 
the injury of all citizens, but especially of children and 
invalids. 

The Summer Time Act will thus do something to 
prolong the period during which the children of the 
poor can maintain their sleep of adequate quality. 
Neither they nor any of us will spend more time in 
bed than formerly, but the Act will be of direct service 
to the quality of our sleep. The most certain and 
general error about sleep is the assumption that it 
can be measured by the clock. Sleep has depth as well 
as length, and the factor of depth is the more important 
of the two. With sleep of healthy depth probably 
go the minimum of dreams, or, at any rate, of dreams 
that can be remembered on waking. Evidently dreams 
are conditions of partial consciousness, which is the 
contrary of sleep, and though many healthy persons 
and good sleepers aver that they are regular and 
extensive dreamers, the correlation, to use that blessed 
word, is surely high and positive between good sleep 
and few, vague, unremembered dreams. The character 
of dreams largely depends upon the nature of stimuli 
falling upon the sensorium during sleep, and _ also, 
apparently, upon the nature of stimuli received during 
the previous waking hours. Thus it is asserted that 
the daily noise of modern cities is responsible for the 
increasingly auditory character alleged of the dreams 
experienced by modern citizens. But certainly visual 
dreams are diminished by sleeping in real darkness, 
and the Summer Time Act should diminish their number 
during the coming months. 

Assertions as to the impropriety of interfering with 
the natural rhythm of the body may be discounted. 
That natural rhythm is diurnal, and depends upon the 
rotation of the earth and the variation in the intensity 
of light. Obviously we are now to conform our habits more 
closely and suitably to the natural facts than we have 
done hitherto. Wemay wholeheartedly welcome the first 
piece of official economy which is not to be practised 
at the expense of the children who are our national 
future, but will actually serve them. LENS. 
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Correspondence 


“THE CASE AGAINST CHESTERTON ” 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his very genial criticism, suggests 
that I should reply to it in The New Witness—and in a more 
general way I shall certainly do so. But since he puts to me 
certain particular questions before your particular public, I 
hope you will allow me to answer them as honestly as I can, 
and therefore, I fear, at some length. 

(1) He asks me what I would do with Jo, the poor gutter-snipe 
in “ Bleak House.” I would give him money; until I could 
effect a revolution to give his family private property. I am 
certain that Dickens denounced the right honourables, as I 
should denounce them, for tolerating a society in which Jo or 
Mrs. Jo (to give his mother a name) have no private property, 
no domesticity, and no money. I deny that Dickens’s Utopia 
would have been either the Socialist State Mr. Shaw would like 
to promote, or the Servile State which he is promoting. I 
need not dwell on the extraordinary effort to make something 
out of the success of the two Dickens heroines in comforting the 
cottager’s wife. The identity of Mrs. Webb and Esther Summerson 
does not strike me ; nor am I surprised that Mrs. Pardiggle still 
thinks she is quite different from Mrs. Pardiggle. But the facts 
in the Dickens case are easily tested. Mr. Shaw expresses his 
distrust of Mrs. Pardiggle by calling her “an uninspected 
inspector.” Am I to understand that Esther Summerson was 
an inspected inspector ? In fact, of course, she was trusted by 
the poor because she helped them in exactly the same personal, 
patchy, and exceedingly practical way in which they help each 
other, doing day and night the difficult things that are 
desperately wanted, while Mr. Shaw (in a turret in Adelphi 
Terrace) is trying to figure out on paper whether 25 or 33 per 
cent. of them have the more rudimentary rights of human beings. 
This fact, that the right way is the poor’s own way, is actually 
emphasized by Dickens in the text, for anyone to see less blind 
to facts thana Fabian. I say, then, that—pending a revolution— 
I do not believe in any sort of direct personal action except direct 
personal charity ; and this I say, not merely because I have 
“a feeling heart,’ but because I have a thinking head, and 
perceive that this is the one and only way which Mrs. Webb 
and the social organisers have not already turned into a trick 
for selling Jo into slavery. If Mrs. Jo were there I would give 
money to Mrs. Jo; and under no possible circumstances would 
I give it to Mrs. Webb. Giving it as I do, I am quite aware 
that Mrs. Jo may use it badly ; I am also aware that Mrs. Webb 
must use it badly; and could not now by any possibility use 
it well. The reason is that her school of sociology, and Mr. Shaw 
in so far as he is the dupe of it, are driven by a diseased and 
slavish social theory ; and far less fit to be trusted with Jo than 
Jo to be trusted with money. 

And if Mr. Shaw asks me why, I convict him out of his own 
mouth. By his own account, his “ feeble-minded person ” 
is not the exception, but practically the rule. In his own explana- 
tion he slides quite calmly from the half-wit to Jo, who was not 
a half-wit, and then to Jo’s mother, whom there is no earthly 
reason for supposing a half-wit, and then to some three-quarters 
of the English populace. By his own confession his coercion 
threatens only the poor, and almost any of the poor. I will give 
no expression to the anger and contempt which a democrat 
must feel for all this ; it would be unjust, for Mr. Shaw has never 
disguised the fact that democracy is almost the only thing he 
really regards with bitterness. I merely claim that he himself 
warns all democrats that he would not leave a vestige of it 
remaining. Nor is this surprising, considering the moral standard 
of which he gives us a glimpse. He says elsewhere that nearly 
everybody must be feeble-minded, because the world is at war. 
Taking his words at their lightest value, they must mean that 
challenging pain and death for the good name of a nation is 
something in the direction of irresponsibility. If a child shows 
a sneaking admiration for valour in the field, or begins to show 
a morbid interest in the credit of his country, the mental 
specialist will at least keep an eye on him. This sounds very 
absurd ; but it is Mr. Shaw who is absurd and not I. He 
does seriously think feeble-minded exactly what everybody 
else thinks strong-minded, and regards as the hardest and most 
heroic of the duties of a citizen. He claims to know the proportion 





of irresponsible people ; and this (good heavens !) is the sort of 
test he will apply ! 

(2) Mr. Shaw also says: “Does Mr. Chesterton, like Mr. 
Houston Chamberlain, really think, that Jew, qua Jew, is a worse 
man than himself? Mr. West has clearly a right to know.” 
Mr. West is welcome to know, though I cannot promise that 
he will understand. The answer to the question itself is that 
I have a mystical timidity about feeling confident that any man 
is a worse man than myself. That individual Jews are much 
better than myself I know in my private life; but I cannot 
even imagine what this has to do with the Jewish Problem 
or anything I ever said about Jews. Mr. Shaw startles me with 
a life-like impersonation of his young sentimentalist in ‘“* Man 
and Superman,” and gravely invokes Macaulay. Macaulay, he 
observes, said that red-haired men could be as easily arraigned 
as Jews. Macaulay also said that Socialism was absurd, and 
the main evil of competition beyond the cure of government. 
He said a great many things of that kind. But it is as easy to 
prove him wrong about red hair as about competition. Show 
me that red-haired men have married red-haired women to 
keep their type separate for two thousand years; that all this 
time they worshipped a Red Bull with appropriate customs 
and commandments, while everybody else worshipped the 
sun or moon with quite different customs and commandments ; 
that, by whatever cause or fault, no red-haired man ever touched 
a spade or a plough or became native in nations wholly 
agricultural ; that from every age and land, from the farthest 
Caucasian hamlet to the farthest Californian camp, came the 
one unvarying human tale of the red-haired man who lent money 
to the poor and ruined them; that (to take a last out of an 
endless list) one powerful red-haired family was so utterly inter- 
national that the brothers and nephews of it were banking and 
wire-pulling in all the chief capitals of Europe—show me any- 
thing like this and I will consider the comparison between the 
Red Hair and the Red Shield. But I appeal to Mr. Shaw, as the 
most eminent red-haired man of the age, to testify that no such 
features adorn the family history. Really, of course, Macaulay 
believed (with other provincialities) that the Jew was distrusted 
in the Middle Ages for some reason as fanciful as red hair. He 
was distrusted for usury ; and for initiating certain international 
intrigues of the Marconi type. We do not blame Jews more 
than their Gentile beneficiaries, like Mr. Lloyd George ; it is a 
fact in black and white that we blamed them less. But this is 
because that sort of finance is a Jewish tendency or tradition ; 
and to deny it, because it captures individual Gentiles, is exactly 
as realistic and sensible as to deny that the gipsies are vagrants 
because Mr. Belloc slept in a wood. 

There is also a question about Votes for Women; but as the 
reply would be both longer and less urgent, I will not further 
strain your courtesy except on a further demand ; the answer 
will be found in the sections about crowds and hanging in my 
book “* What’s Wrong with the World?” But finally, may I 
ask Mr. Shaw a question—only one? When Jo, or Jo’s mother, 
or the required number of mothers, have been deprived of self- 
direction as a practical measure, what guarantee can he give 
me that those who are doing it intend ever to restore any sort 
of liberty to them or their descendants ? Where is there the 
sign, or the sign of a sign, that his favourite social reformers mean 
to “ abolish poverty,” except in the sense of feeding the people 
as slaves have always been fed ? 

Apologising, and thanking you in anticipation, I am, 
yours, etc., G. K. CHesTerToN 


THE IRISH DISTURBANCES COMMISSION 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—As my name had been mentioned in a somewhat tactless 
manner by one of the witnesses before the Disturbances Com- 
mission, it became incumbent on me to state my own case. | 
was asked by the Secretary to attend at two o'clock on Monday, 
but when it came to my turn I was informed that, however 
interesting might be the evidence of a person who had been 
the military leader, first of the Irish and then of the National 
Volunteers, I could not be heard in public. I am almost the 
only person in Ireland who can relate the history of the Irish 
Volunteers from the beginning. 1 am one of the few who know 
the aspirations and opinions of the leaders, and how they have 
been gradually led into extreme courses. 
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As far as I can see, the time of the Committee has been spent 
in collecting the excuses of officials discharged for incompetence ; 
of manufacturers who think the only use for soldiers is to shoot 
strikers, and of antiquated country gentlemen whose ideas were 
fashionable in the days of Queen Anne. 

While these interesting discourses are published verbatim, the 
opinions of those who have any means of knowing the real causes 
of rebellion are discreetly suppressed. 

Apparently the deliberate object of the Commission is to 
misrepresent to the world the history of the last few weeks, and 
to give Sir John Ross and Mr. Harrell an opportunity of explaining 
how much more righteous and profitable it is to bayonet Southern 
Nationalists than Ulster Orangemen.—I remain, yours, etc., 

Maurice Moore. 


ON PERSECUTION AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 
To the Editor of Tun New Statesman. 

Sir,—With the spirit of the article on “The Impolicy of 
Harshness ” in your number of May 20th, every decent English- 
man and every decent soldier is, of course, in sympathy. But 
the writer surely falls into the common error of imagining that 
everyone is as enlightened as he himself is. He writes: ‘* No 
Frenchman can feel that France was a gainer either by the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew or by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Spain may have done much to get rid of heretics 
and Jews by a merciless Inquisition ; but is she richer on that 
account materially, intellectually, or spiritually ?”’ Of course, 
I know, and the writer of your article knows, that France and 
Spain are much less desirable countries than they would have 
been had there been no St. Bartholomew, Revocation of Edict 
of Nantes, or Inquisition. But the Catholic Church happens 
to disagree with us. The Inquisition did succeed in uprooting 
from Spanish soil Mohammedanism, Judaism, Protestantism, 
and other desirable variants from the Catholic philosophy of 
life. But every good Catholic and High Church Anglican must 
believe that the Inquisition thereby “saved” millions of 
immortal souls. The Spanish Government likewise succeeded 
in absolutely extirpating Protestantism in Belgium, with the 
result that, as I have been able to realise from the many months 
I have spent on Flemish soil, rural Belgium is the most priest- 
ridden spot in the world, with the possible exception, I believe, 
of French Canada. This is all to the good from the Christian 
point of view. 

The point is that persecution follows logically from Christianity 
—as Christianity has been understood for two thousand years 
and as it was taught to me in my childhood. The fact that a 
tiny minority of Christians in this and other ages have maintained 
that Christianity was more or less the same thing as Quakerism 
or Tolstoyism is beside the point. Persecution enabled Popery 
to attain its ends in Spain, France and Belgium. And _ perse- 
cution follows logically from Popery. Therefore, it is futile to 
ask the Spanish, French or Belgian Papist to believe that his 
country would be a better place than it is if Popery had not 
persecuted. If he does think so, he is illogical, and one can 
only hope that his illogical conclusion will in the end get the 
better of his Popish premises. 

In the same way political persecution or the forcible conversion 
of a population to alien habits and language has, in fact, succeeded 
over large parts of the earth’s surface. It did not altogether 
succeed in Ireland, although the Irish language has been practi- 
cally extirpated, probably for all time. But the whole history 
of the Drang nach Osten is the history of the Germanization of 
a vast population of Slavs. It appears to be quite possible at 
the present day, by a judicious distribution of money, rifles, 
and priests to Bulgarize, Hellenize, or Serbize a large portion 
of the population of Macedonia and Albania. I have just been 
reading in M. Maurice Barrés’ Au Service de I’ Allemagne how 
in Lorraine, ** D’antiques territoires welches commencent a 
parler allemand, sous les dures mesures administratives des 
vainqueurs.”’ And, reverting to Flanders again, thousands of 
Englishmen have had an opportunity of observing how France 
has Gallicized, and is still engaged in deliberately Gallicizing the 
Flemings of the old Comté of Artois or Pas de Calais (though 
here the Flemings in question do not seem to object as far as 
I could observe). 

Thus political, like religious, persecution can often, though not 
always, produce the result desired by the persecutors. History 





does not indicate that the Prussian advocates of Kultur are 
playing a mug’s game, as we say out here. They believe in 
Prussianizing aliens, and, in spite of their Polish difficulties, 
history justifies them in thinking that they have at least a fighting 
chance of effecting the improvement by means of persecution. 
Every decent Englishman is far more convinced that the English 
(not including in that term such aliens as the Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh) are absolutely the salt of the earth, than the Prussians 
are convinced that they are the salt of the earth. But, unlike 
the Prussians, we English (that is, those of us who are true to 
our best national traditions) do not desire to force our culture 
on anyone else. Partly from nonchalance and partly from the 
apotheosized nonchalance out of which we have created a sub- 
limely wise political philosophy, we believe in letting other people 
keep their own language, habits and religion, and if they are 
capable of doing so govern themselves according to their own 
probably inferior ideas. That is for us English what the war is 
primarily about. Only I do not think that we strengthen our 
case by pretending that persecution cannot pay from the point 
of view of the persecutors, or, in other words, that persecutors 
are silly and not necessarily wicked. I am sure that they are 
wicked all the time, but frequently fairly wise. 

By the way, I have reflected quite a lot, too, on your article 
about the Conscientious Objectors, and I think on the whole 
that you have arrived at the right conclusion—viz., to exempt 
the * religious *’ and penalise humanely the “* political ” objectors. 
But it seems hard that “ religious ” should not include “ moral ” 
objectors. Take the case of an anti-patriotic brother of mine, 
for whom my lower nature desires a violent press-gang, but for 
whom by a great effort of will I would like to prescribe a milder 
treatment. He is, or was when I last talked to him, which I do 
not do now, an Atheist, though he has, or had, a remnant of gentle- 
manly feeling, to which the word is distasteful. I understand 
that his main objection to serving the country which provides 
him with his daily bread and a good deal over, is his moral objec- 
tion to directly or indirectly aiding and abetting killing. He 
also thinks that war is politically silly. Now, why should his 
non-theological, moral sentiments be less esteemed by the State 
than the theological moral sentiments of a Christadelphian ? 
Personally I have more respect and liking for the former, much 
as I disapprove of their application in this case. But if we agree 
to exempt my unpatriotic brother we shall find ourselves up 
against a lot of cases of muddle-headed (mostly honest) conscien- 
tious objectors, who do not really know themselves whether 
they are moral or political objectors (and what is politics but 
social morality ?). I don’t quite see that any person or “ body 
of ordinary judicial capacity” could sort out “ moral” from 
“ political ” objectors. An effort should certainly be made to do 
so. But we might find ourselves forced to admit that the only 
practical course is unwillingly to adopt a preferential policy 
towards the theological moral conscientious objectors who are 
organised in Churches as against the non-theological-moral 
conscientious objectors. This unfortunate position is, of course, 
another evil result of the adoption of conscription, the only 
sound argument for which appears to have been that our Allies 
have been hoodwinked by Lord Northcliffe into believing 
passionately that we ought to adopt it. But, God forbid that 
England should be governed by the fear of her Allies ! 

I am sorry that I have rambled on for so long, but things are 
fairly quiet in our sector this afternoon.—Yours, etc., K, 


In the Trenches, May 26th. 

P.S.—As you can imagine, there is great joy in the trenches 
over Colonel Churchill's speech. He has said excellently what 
we all think, and pretty well justified his long leave from the 
trenches. If you want to conscript anyone for the trenches, 
begin with some of these “ base-wallahs ” and staff-job men. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND 
HOW TO TREAT THEM 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Surely the problem of conscientious objection should 
be more soluble in the columns of an anti-individualist review 
than elsewhere, for conscience, being the expression of joint 
knowledge, is essentially non-individualist. Mankind, living in 
association, forms a habit of judging action which turns it into 
conduct—a socially sane ordering of activities. Hence arises 
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that consensus of moral judgment which, in its sway over the 
individual, is called “* conscience.” So far from being the private 
opinion of separate individuals, it is the assimilation by the 
individual of the group sense of right. Conscience does not 
originate in the disunion, but in the union, of consciousness. 
When disjoined from the common interests of man in society 
it becomes morbid, and by the distortion of selected questions 
induces mental irresponsibility. Thus it is well known that 
morbidity of view upon religious questions is fruitful of insanity. 

Less unhealthily there are group-consciences of many sorts. 
This or that class forms its own code of what can be done without 
incurring dishonour within the class. Of this the schoolboy 
conscience, with its ethics of the allowable in the boy’s relations 
with his fellows, and with his masters, or with the outside world, 
is a notable example. The group-conscience is _ possibly 
respectable. It is certainly erratic. 

The first test of the conscientious objector is political. Are 
his claims as a citizen upon the community consistent with 
his own disclaimer of the rights of the community over his 
services in its defence? The “conscience” is quite imperfect 
which demands from the State the exercise of force in behalf 
of individuals and refuses, in the name of the same individuals, 
the contribution to the State of the force by which the demand 
for communal safety can alone be satisfied. Such people put 
themselves in the anomalous position of the owner of the 
unearned income. They demand that the State shall serve 
them, while declining to serve the State in pari materia. This 
is no case of a group conscience, but of morbid, i.c., irresponsible 
conscience. 

The people who thus claim upon one point to pose as out- 
laws from the supreme law of the existence of the State would, 
if they were consistent with themselves, go on to demand out- 
lawry from all the advantages of living in civilised society. 
Instead of that they not only accept, but demand, all that Law 
and Order can give them personally, while dispensing themselves 
from the duty of establishing or safeguarding, when established, 
this State as the Fount of Law and Order. 

From the social point of viewsuch people, as private citizens, 
claim to be greater than the State. Its duties to them must 
be logically carried out, while their duties to it are judged and 
disposed of at the will of a small minority of individuals. 

When this attitude is taken up as a point of “ conscience,” 
the personal is exalted above the social conscience, which is 
dialectically a contradiction in terms; and is morally uncon- 
scientious, since the unit of the society claims to be a law unto 
himself in respect of obedience to fundamental law of communal 
being. The personal conscience can no more lord it over the 
social conscience than can the part be greater than the whole. 

A quite false analogy has been imagined between the social 
rights of the conscientious objector and freedom of conscience 
on points of belief or forms of worship. In these latter the 
individual claims, and is accorded, liberty as to his mental 
attitude in respect of belief and its ritual expression. Here 
each person stands by himself and should not be coerced by 
his fellows. But just liberty, where the values of single souls 
are concerned, has nothing in common with absolute liberty 
to the “ conscientious objector” so long as he claims to thrive 
socially while acting unsocially. 

“Conscientious objections’? are the expression of social 
irresponsibility. Were the State ruthlessly logical, it would 
outlaw from communal privilege those who outlaw themselves 
from the service whence issue those privileges. Short of going 
to that length, the State tolerates them as persons imperfectly 
socialised. This is an invidious and difficult duty in a life-and- 
death struggle for national independence.—Yours, etc., 

W. Buissarp. 

Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 

May 27th. 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—The correspondence on this subject in your columns 
illustrates the difficulty of conducting discussion without previous 
agreement between the disputants as to their common ground. 
Every controversy must start somewhere ; where it shall start 
from depends upon what the particular disputants are prepared 
to regard as axiomatic, Is the present discussion being con- 
ducted with conscientious objectors, or about them? If, as it 
would appear, the latter is the case, I may safely propound as 





axiomatic the proposition that Parliament, supported by the 
opinion of a large majority of the people, has moral authority 
to determine when, how, for what objects and with what 
means, to the extreme resources of the nation, war should be 
waged. It follows from this proposition that Parliament, being 
so supported, is under no obligation to make concessions to any 
dissentient opinion. In fact, however, it has, in the present case, 
thought fit to do so in favour of conscientious objectors. The 
consideration thus shown for the opinion of a minority has not 
met with great or general disapproval. What was Parliament 
thinking of, and why is its action not disapproved ? The answer 
to both questions is that Parliament and the public have had in 
mind the English tradition of toleration for wide varieties of 
religious opinion. The distinction you make between political 
and religious objectors is probably a correct interpretation of 
the extent of the intended concession. The position of a man 
who objects to military service on military grounds without 
reference to religious sanctions is too unfamiliar, and probably 
appears too unreasonable to command sympathy; and for 
those who accept the axiom stated above there can be no question 
of right involved. Whether as a question of what I may call 
political hygiene it is desirable to have the appearance of bearing 
hardly upon this form of opinion it may be difficult to determine. 
We can hardly go the full length of saying that all forms of 
apparently genuine and public-spirited dissent from our own 
opinions should, even when translated into appropriate action, 
be tolerated. The opinions of enemy spies furnish an example 
of a recognised exception.— Yours, etc., M.S. Amos. 
May 29th. 


To the Editor of Tue New Sra resMan. 

Sir,—Now we know where we stand! It scems we have a 
* constitutional” right to defeat any measure that may be 
brought before Parliament, but when it is passed into law by 
** constitutional ’’ means, it is our duty to obey it. “ Constitu- 
tional,’ however, is merely a high-sounding phrase to describe 
a useful, but quite artificial, expedient. It is the method of 
counting heads to ascertain the majority. It has no heaven-born 
origin or validity. It results in the apotheosis of Mr. Pickwick’s 
advice in the Eatanswill Election. In _ non-essentials we 
accept it as the most practical way of settling differences... In 
essentials, touching our consciences (what we conceive to be 
our rights and liberties), we recognise no constitutional authority 
higher than ourselves. And this we do whether we are 
philosophic anarchists or just plain individuals. 

On the particular controversy it is not admitted that the 
law has been “ constitutionally ” passed. (No General Election 
had ratified so drastic a change in our national life.) Moreover, 
even if desired by the majority, it conferred total exemption 
from combatant service to conscientious objectors. This 
provision the tribunals have continually ignored. All that 
we who have consistently opposed the law should do is to help to 
protect those who are prepared to suffer any penalty rather than 
violate their deepest convictions.—Yours, etc., 

May 29th. Cuas. E. Smiru. 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In your article on “ The Conscientious Objectors and 
How to Treat Them,” you draw a distinction between the 
religious and the political conscience, and you suggest that the 
State has the right to punish certain citizens who refuse military 
duties. You would absolve the man whose objections are based 
upon supernatural beliefs, but not the man who declines upon 
moral grounds to bear arms. 

The point at issue is: how far has the State a right to control 
the actions of its citizens? By remaining citizens of a State 
do we hand over to the keeping of the constituted authorities 
for the time being the right of individual judgment in certain 
emergencies ? If we accept the privileges and advantages 
which membership of that State gives to us are we also to accept 
without question the penalties which a State might draw upon 
itself by (for example) imperialistic ambitions or aggressive 
intentions towards smaller States ? 

There are many men who object to take part in quarrels 
which do not concern them personally, which may have been 
brought about by the stupidity or dishonesty of other men. 
They are willing to fight in a personal quarrel in which they are 
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involved so long as their private judgment decides the matter. 
Thus most men would defend their mother or sister or wife 
against assault. Their objection is not to force but to force 
wrongly applied. They are willing to use force in the treatment 
of criminals, but recognise the futility of national feuds. There 
are many such men of military age to-day who have been striving 
for many years to promote a condition of world-affairs in which 
war should be impossible. They have tried to awaken the moral 
conscience of their nation and have worked for cleaner and 
more moral relations between States. Do you maintain that 
the State has a right to conscript such men and to force them 
to fight for it even when they feel their State to be in the wrong, 
or, at best, very doubtfully right ? 

If the individual is to possess freedom there must be limits to 
State control over his actions even in the direst emergency. 
It is precisely this freedom which the English State (before it 
passed the Conscription Acts) had offered to its citizens, and 
was one of the ideals inscribed on its banner when it entered the 
present war against the absolutism of Germany. 

It seems to me, sir, that this conception of the State which 
you advocate as possessing the right to the complete sacrifice 
of the individual judgment, and even of life itself, is one which 
would impose an unbearable tyranny upon the world. Principles 
are larger than States, and the principles of any State worth 
fighting for are capable of universal application. If a State 
of which a man is a member translates into action a number 
of principles (e.g., Justice, Liberty, ete.) with which he agrees, 
but contains also many evils with which he disagrees (e.g., 
Secret Diplomacy, Armament Rings, etc.), does he not do right 
when he accepts the advantages of that State, and labours to 
remove the evils? Your conception of the State would insist 
that when, in his opinion, the things he hated had landed his 
country into war, his duty is to surrender his judgment and 
to march gladly to the combat. 

The victory of Germany in the spirit is greater than we 
imagined, for even THE NEw STATESMAN advocates a conception 
of the State which is particularly German, and grew mainly 
through the work of Hegel.—Yours, etc., 


May 25th. H. Ross. 


WAR PENSIONS 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—The Statutory Committees appointed under the Naval 
and Military War Pensions Act appear likely to be faced during 
the next few months with an issue of great public importance 
and one on which THE NEw STATESMAN has several times spoken 
with no uncertain voice. These committees are to take over 
as from July Ist (though probably this date will be found 
impracticable) the work formerly carried out by the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Families Association and Help Society, 
with the assistance of grants from the Prince of Wales 
Fund. These grants, however, are to cease as from July Ist 
and the committees are being asked to raise local funds for the 
purpose. Although the Government have made a State grant 
of £1,000,000 towards this object, it is evident that it is their 
policy to try and place as large a share of the burden as possible 
on voluntarily subscribed funds; in other words, they actually 
propose that the pensions, or a part of them, to be given to our 
sailors and soldiers and their dependants stricken through the 
war should come out of charitable funds. There never was a 
more direct national obligation than this, and it will be a scandal 
and disgrace if these grants are not made from the State as a 
matter of right and are in no way dependent on private 
subscriptions. 

Hoping you will be able to give a lead on this question, yours, 
ete., MEMBER OF A STATUTORY COMMITTEE. 

May 28th. 


NON-PARTY RURAL SOCIETIES’ UNION 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Just before the outbreak of the war two meetings of 
delegates of various non-party Rural Betterment Societies were 
held at the instigation of the National Land and Home League, 
to discuss the question of federation, in order to save the existing 
grave loss of time, energy and money, but it was decided to 
postpone action. 


The League now intends to make a renewed effort to carry out 
this much-needed proposal, and a meeting will be summoned 
soon to consider it, when it is hoped the foundation will be laid 
of a “ Rural Societies’ Union,” which will form a centre where 
intercourse would be easy and concentrated expert advice avail- 
able to all engaged in matters connected with rural betterment ; 
moreover it would be the organisation for forming County and 
District Associations, consisting of men and women connected 
with the affiliated societies, who would organise and control 
branches in the villages. Ultimately it may be possible to gather 
together these societies under the parent roof, which would add 
much to their efficiency. 

Though better housing, a living wage and improved system of 
education, and an increased number of allotments are all of great 
importance, it is generally agreed that the young people will not 
settle on the land unless their life is brightened. It is, therefore, 
essential to provide recreation grounds, institutes, libraries and 
lectures, and to revive peasant industries, etc., and to teach other 
arts and crafts. 

There are numbers of people working in these various directions, 
and anxious to help in every possible manner, but their efforts 
only touch the fringe of these national problems, because of the 
lack of concentration and consequent loss of power. 

1 shall be glad to hear from anyone interested, as I welcome 
assistance in carrying out this proposal.—Yours, etc., 

T. Hamitron Fox. 

The National Land and Home League, 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Tothill Street, S.W. 
May 6th. 


Miscellany 


MR. SHAW ON CHRISTIANITY 


ASY reading often makes very hard reviewing, as I 
EK am now finding to my cost. Mr. Shaw’s new volume 
includes Androcles and the Lion, Overruled, and 
Pygmalion, and a long preface on Christianity and its founder. 
I shall take for granted that the plays are familiar and 
discuss only the preface. This in some respects is the 
worst piece of work he has done; it shows all his faults, 
all his limitations. As is the case with every writer, there 
are dumb notes in his piano; but in this piece Mr. Shaw 
sits down and strums on them. On the other hand, there 
are passages in it which are as permanently valuable as 
anything he has written. His subject is religion. Those 
who know his work well will anticipate where, on this sub- 
ject, he will write like a seer and where he will show an 
invincible ignorance. They will be sure beforehand that 
the tone will be jocular, jaunty and positive, as though the 
writer could not conceive any sensible person differing 
from him, and as if reverence were an emotion which at 
best is a duffer’s virtue, or more usually a dishonest form 
of sentimentalism in most people. They will be sure, too, of 
meeting in the book a rare spontaneous sincerity, which, as 
long as its power is upon them, will enable them to pursue their 
own thoughts with more vigour and directness. Compared 
with Mr. Shaw other contemporary preachers seem smitten 
with the-fear-of-giving-themselves-away disease. He is 
more irreplaceable than anyone; I do not know what we 
should do without him. 

Those who believe Jesus is God will find this preface 
intolerably blasphemous. To those who do not believe 
that, but to whom Christ is, nevertheless, a sacred person- 
ality, in some way vaguely conceived as infinitely and unap- 
proachably good, it will seem intolerably flippant; and 
even to those who are vastly more sure that, being a man, 
he was imperfect than they are that they can censure him 
rightly, the tone of it will be offensive. For although Mr. 
Shaw’s whole contention is that Jesus of Nazareth was one 
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of the greatest of men, he does not make the reader feel the 
nobility and beauty of his spirit. He seems afraid of doing 
that for fear of not making him a real person. “ You may,” 
he says, “deny the divinity of Jesus; you may doubt 
whether he ever existed; you may reject Christianity for 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Shintoism, or Fire Worship, and 
the iconolaters, placidly contemptuous, will only classify 
you as a freethinker or a heathen. But if you venture to 
wonder how Christ would have looked if he had shaved and 
had his hair cut, or what size in shoes he took, or whether 
he swore when he stood on a nail in the carpenter’s shop, 
or could not button his robe when he was in a hurry, or 
whether he laughed over the repartees by which he baffled 
the priests when they tried to trap him into sedition and 
blasphemy, or even if you tell any part of his story in the 
vivid terms of modern slang, you will produce extraordinary 
dismay and horror among the iconolaters. You will have 
made the picture come out of its frame, the statue descend 
from its pedestal, the story become real, with all the incal- 
culable consequences that may flow from this terrifying 
miracle. It is at such moments that you realise that the 
iconolaters have never for a moment conceived Christ as 
a real person who meant what he said, as a fact, and as a 
force like electricity, only needing the invention of suitable 
political machinery to be applied to the affairs of mankind 
with revolutionary effect.” This is absolutely true; I 
respect Mr. Shaw more than ever for having written it. 
But I protest that when Mr. Shaw makes the picture come 
out of the frame the figure is not in the least like Christ ; 
it is indeed the most preposterous travesty, with all the 
beauty and nearly everything that mankind has loved and 
is in the Gospels, left out. 


Though, like John, he became an itinerant preacher, he departed 
widely from John’s manner of life. John went into the wilderness, 
not into the synagogues ; and his baptismal font was the river Jordan. 
He was an ascetic, clothed in skins and living on locusts and wild honey, 
practising a savage austerity. He courted martyrdom, and met it 
at the hands of Herod. Jesus saw no merit either in asceticism or 
martyrdom. In contrast to John he was essentially a highly-civilised, 
cultivated person. According to Luke, he pointed out the contrast 
himself, chaffing the Jews for complaining that John must be 
possessed by the devil because he was a teetotaller and vegetarian, 
whilst, because Jesus was neither one nor the other, they reviled him 
as a gluttonous man and a winebibber, the friend of the officials and 
their mistresses. He told straitlaced disciples that they would have 
trouble enough from other people without making any for themselves, 
and that they should avoid martyrdom and enjoy themselves whilst 
they had the chance. ‘* When they persecute you in this city,” he 
says, ** flee into the next.” He preaches in the synagogues and in the 
open-air indifferently, just as they come. He repeatedly says, ‘‘ I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice,” meaning evidently to clear himself 
of the inveterate superstition that suffering is gratifying to God. 
** Be not, as the Pharisees, of a sad countenance,” he says. He is 
convivial, feasting with Roman officials and sinners. He is careless 
of his person, and is remonstrated with for not washing his hands 
before sitting down to table. The followers of John the Baptist, who 
fast, and who expect to find the Christians greater ascetics than them- 
selves, are disappointed at finding that Jesus and his twelve friends 
do not fast; and Jesus tells them that they should rejoice in him 
instead of being melancholy. He is jocular, and tells them they will 
all have as much fasting as they want soon enough, whether they like 
it or not. He is not afraid of disease, and dines with a leper. A 
woman, apparently to protect him against infection, pours a costly 
unguent on his head, and is rebuked because what it cost might have 
been given to the poor. He pooh-poohs that lowspirited view, and says, 
as he said when he was reproached for not fasting, that the poor are 
always there to be helped, but that he is not there to be anointed 
always, implying that you should never lose a chance of being happy 
when there is so much misery in the world. He breaks the Sabbath ; 
is impatient of conventionality when it is uncomfortable or obstructive ; 
and outrages the feelings of the Jews by breaches of it. He is apt to 
accuse people who feel that way of hypocrisy. Like the late Samuel 
Butler, he regards disease as a department of sin, and on curing a 
lame man, says ‘* Thy sins are forgiven ” instead of “ Arise and walk,” 
subsequently maintaining, when the Scribes reproach him for assuming 
power to forgive sin as well as to cure disease, that the two come to 
the same thing. He has no modest affectations, and claims to be 
greater than Solomon or Jonah. When reproached, as Bunyan was, 


for resorting to the art of fiction when teaching in parables, he justifies 
himself on the ground that art is the only way in which the people 
can be taught. He is, in short, what we should call an artist and a 
Bohemian in his manner of life. 


No array of terms can express my contempt for this 
portrait. Mr. Shaw, in painting it, has neither as artist nor 
philosopher tried to get out of himself. He has not paid 
his subject the respect which would have been due even had 
his subject been one of the meanest of mankind instead of 
one of the greatest—namely, of treating him as someone 
different from himself. There is an egotistical delusion 
latent in this picture: all men are really like me. And in 
the same way Mr. Shaw’s historical sense is worked by the 
same delusion; all times (with the exception of a few 
beliefs in demons or divine incarnations) were really like my 
times. The corollary he draws is: “To revive the real 
Christ I have only to attribute to him my religious sense, and 
only to imagine him as living not 2,000 years ago and in the 
East, but now, and in England.” This is utterly false. The 
result is as unreal as anything achieved by Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

You know the way self-assertive people take you up and 

say quickly, “‘ Yes, yes, you mean to say this and that,” and 
proceed to utter their own opinions. Mr. Shaw has treated 
the doctrines of Christ in that way. He gives a fallacious 
account of them; he has ignored what he does not agree 
with as not what Christ meant. The whole essay is a compact 
discourse on this theme announced in the first section : 
“ After contemplating the world and human nature for 
nearly sixty years, I see no way out of the world’s misery 
but the way which would have been found by Christ’s will 
if he had undertaken the work of a modern practical states- 
man.” The contention is first that Christ’s teaching may be 
summed as follows :— 

(1) The kingdom of God is within you. [This Mr. Shaw 
does not fully understand, though in one respect no man 
who writes understands it better.] 

(2) Get rid of property by throwing it into the common 
stock. Dissociate your work entirely from money payments. 
You cannot serve both God and Mammon. 

(3) Get rid of judges and punishment and revenge. Love 
your neighbour as yourself, he being, literally, part of your- 
self. And love your enemies: they are your neighbours. 

(4) Get rid of family entanglements. Every woman is 
your mother ; every man your brother. 

The second contention is that these precepts can only take 
effect through political reforms ; that Christ taught the true 
religion, the religion of communistic socialism. 

Now, all these four precepts are in the Gospels. They are 
an important part of Christ’s doctrine. But Mr. Shaw’s 
interpretation of Christianity is fundamentally wrong, 
because it is the interpretation of a man who is a prophet of 
a State conception of life. The phrase is vague ; but I have 
the impression that whereas Christianity is a religion which 
regards the life of the individual soul and its relation to God 
as the end, declaring therefore as ends in themselves states 
of the soul, the contemplation and love of God, and incul- 
cating freedom from the world and personal ties as a means 
to those ends, religion, as Mr. Shaw feels it, is a mystical 
impulse tending towards social progress. His religion is a 
religion only of the conscience. He preaches a God whom it 
is impossible to adore, for He is ourselves. Our life is not to 
adore or feel but to obey, and in obedience is to be found 
the only happiness worth having. He misunderstands 
Christianity because he interprets Christ’s doctrine as a re- 
iteration of the prophet’s injunctions not to think religion 
lies in sacrifices and ceremonials, but in being just and kind, 
which implies, of course, an entire reformation of society. 
Thus he misses the inwardness of Christ’s morality. The 
famous “ blessings’ in the Fifth Chapter of Matthew are 
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almost all concerned with a man’s inner feelings, not with his 
outward actions, with what he is and not with what he does. 
Mr. Shaw understands by “ The kingdom of God is within 
you ” only an inward allegiance to duty. He writes as though 
no other kind of religious emotions existed. One can go 
further than that and say that there is in all he writes an 
implicit contempt for contemplation. He believes he is 
preaching the religion of the future, or rather the only one 
that can save mankind. I do not believe that. The doctrine 
that all men are members one of another may be assented 
to in asense by everyonc some day and men may act upon it. 
But that they will necessarily love each other does not 
follow ; it may still be a loveless world. One is inexhaustibly 
kind and indulgent to oneself ; one can admire oneself ; but 
love oneself—that is impossible. How, then, can you teach 
men to love each other by proving or asserting they are each 
other ? The weakness of Christianity seems to me to lie in 
the assertion that loving is within the power of the will. But 
where it is superior to Mr. Shaw’s religion is that it keeps 
alive and puts before everything in the world those emotions 
which enable them to see each other as worth all they 
can feel. Desmonp MacCartuy. 


“SINN FEIN” AND LITERATURE 


LTHOUGH the leaders in the desperate enterprise of 
A Kaster-week were (in Sir Neville Chamberlain’s 
phrase) a literary lot, the actual literature of what 
will—after °67, °48 and ’98—be called °16, is not very large. 
The original Sinn Fein movement did, it is true, encourage 
authorship ; at one time the best paper in Ireland was that 
edited by Mr. Arthur Griffith, now deported, himself—whcre 
it was a question of marshalling facts or the use of irony— 
a writer of first-rate talent. But since Mr. Griffith and the 
early Sinn Feiners did not contemplate the resort to physical 
force, it is doubtful if we can include their work in the litera- 
ture of the recent insurrection. Moreover, a writer may be 
an extremist in his politics, and yet keep propaganda out of 
his books ; it is a far cry from Thomas Davis 'and ‘the song- 
writers of °48 to Messrs. Pearse, MacDonagh and Plunkett. 
Thomas MacDonagh, however, once wrote an effective 
marching song for the Volunteers. The introspective and 
scholarly Pearse, with his brooding imagination, could never 
have roused the country with his rhymes, although, even 
more evidently than the others, he thought to find his 
deepest self in the Irish theme. Mr. Birrell was deceived. 
The books and plays of the literary revival were, he said in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission, quite divorced 
from any political party ; “ a curious situation to watch, but 
there was nothing in it suggestive of revolt or rebellion ”’ ; 
“* T was often amazed at the literary detachment and courage 
of the playwright . . . this new critical tone and temper . . . 
its disintegrating effects on old-fashioned beliefs, the deadly 
foe of wild sentimental passion . . .” 

It was Mr. Yeats who taught the young Irish poets to 
“look into their hearts and write,” to understand that 
“though a poet may govern his life by his enthusiasms, he 
must, when he sits down at his desk, but use them as a potter 
the clay,” and that verse should not be judged by its political 
and moral worth. The gift for political verse is anyhow a 
very rare thing, and few Irishmen of this generation have 
possessed it. The authors of the best of modern Nationalist 
poems were the late Lionel Johnson and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, 
both of them English. Johnson’s stanzas on the death of 
Parnell are full of a genuine poetic emotion :— 

A mother and forget— 
Nay, all her children’s fate, 


Ireland remembers yet, 
With love compassionate. 


Home to her heart she drew 
The mourning company ; 
Old sorrows met the new 

In sad fraternity. 


In Johnson’s day there was no question of armed insurree- 
tion; but he had hoped that, although an independent 
Ireland were but a dream, an ancient dream, yet the field 
might be won in “ realms of thought,” where “ armed hands 
do their uttermost ”— 


Some way, to faithful Innisfail, 
Shall come the majesty and awe 
Of martial truth that must prevail 
To lay on all the eternal law. 


I have searched in the Irish Review, a monthly magazine 
which Joseph Plunkett edited, for political verse, but without 
much success. It was there, however, that a now famous 
article, “Germany, Ireland and the Next War,” first 
appeared. The author, under the pseudonym “Shan-Van- 
Vocht,” outlined the policy which has brought Sir Roger 
Casement to the Tower. There are some poems by Sir 
Roger in the Irish Review, but they are not on _ political 
subjects ; that he had been a Nationalist long before ‘his 
retirement from the Consular Service we discover from a 
sonnet in Dana, another short-lived literary review, that is 
signed with his name and dated 1904. The sonnet is 
addressed to a “ Lady who wondered why all Irish Poetry 
was Rebel,” and it begins :— 

Who could commemorate in lasting song 

The triumph of the mighty o’er the weak ? 

Or could the pens that through the ages seek 


To dress the balance of sword-handled wrong 
Forsake the vanquished few to aid the strong. 


The historical sympathies of most Irish writers may be with 
Ireland as against England ; but the case now in point—the 
rebellion and events leading up to it—raises, no doubt, a 
separate issue. Indeed, it was suggested only the other day 
that the Irish intellectuals, following the example of the 
Spanish, ought to draw up a manifesto expressing their 
sympathies with the Allies in the war. Such a manifesto 
would have had many effective signatures. Mr. George 
Moore, whose epistle to Dr. Kuno Meyer was a fine piece fof 
invective, could have composed the document, with the 
help (let us say) of “ G. A. Birmingham,” Lieutenant T. M. 
Kettle and Captain Stephen Gwynn. (Mr. Moore’s great- 
grand-uncle was, by the way, the last President of the. Irish 
Republic ; he was out with the rebels in ’98.) 

Mr. Birrell’s impressions were mostly gained at the Abbey 
Theatre, and, as he said, the atmosphere of that place did 
not seem to encourage ideas of revolution. Nationalist 
audiences watched with patience and comprehension every 
savage satire at the expense of popular political beliefs and 
catchcries, every pessimistic study in Irish history. Mr. 
Birrell should have noted, however, that it was the orthodox 
type of Nationalist that the playwrights maltreated most ; 
their butts were those, local politicians and the like, who in 
real life would be passing resolutions of confidence in their 
M.P.s; and if we regard (as well we may) the events of 
Easter-week as a civil war of Nationalists rather than as an 
assault on English authority, then there is scarcely, a litte- 
rateur in Ireland who does not share some responsibility, 
who has not at one time or other expressed opinions ‘calcu- 
lated to lead to a breach of the peace, on the Party through 
which Mr. Birrell wished to govern Ireland. Nor are the 
Irish naturally a sanguine and credulous people. They have 
always had “a critical tone and temper,” though these 
qualities have only recently appeared in Anglo-Irish litera- 
ture. Just because there is so much scepticism in Ireland, 
we get also a cult of enthusiasm for its own sake. i 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘T HERE seems to be a mystery about the first edition 
of Mr. Hardy’s The Dynasts. Such mysteries are, I 
need scarcely say, common enough in connection 

with old books. There were seven or eight issues of the first 

edition of Paradise Lost, with slightly varied contents, and 
the first first edition is a much preferable thing to the second 
first edition. Again, the reported first edition of Pascal’s Les 

Provinciales was knocked out of the ring by an obscure 

Cologne issue with claims to priority. But one did not 

suppose that Mr. Thomas Hardy’s bibliographers (of whom 

two have been recently at work preparing books) would be 
faced with a puzzle of this kind. If, however, I may rely 
upon the authority of a bookseller’s catalogue, it is so. The 
catalogue invites one to give £3 12s. 6d. for “* Part First. The 

First Issue of the Ist Edit. Cr. 8vo. orig. cl. g. 1903. Eaces- 

sively rare,” and there is a footnote :— 

This edition is almost unknown, even the British Museum does 
not possess a copy, the generally accepted date of the Ist Edit. 
being 1904. 


At this point I see every reader who has a copy of The 
Dynasts bolting to his shelves to look up the date of it. It 
seems a suitable place for a row of those little stars. 


* * os 


In the same catalogue Rupert Brooke’s 1911 volume of 
poems is offered for £4. ‘Two months ago one could get it for 
three guineas ; just after the poet’s death it was obtainable 
for one guinea ; and just before his death it was worth its 
cost price. It may go up to £5. There will always be a 
demand for it: the first editions of early books by good 
poets are sure of that. But one cannot suppose it will go on 
fetching several pounds, partly because other first editions of 
equal quality do not, and partly because the first edition 
was not an abnormally small one and very few copies of it 
will have been lost or destroyed in the short interval between 
its appearance and its jump into fame. Other books in the 
same catalogue have pretty stiff prices. Mr. Conrad’s An 
Outcast of the Islands, Lord Jim, and Tales of Unrest are 
priced at £3 10s., £3 10s., and £3 7s. 6d. respectively. Two 
pounds five shillings is asked for the first edition of The 
Everlasting Mercy, and six guineas for an autograph copy 
of The Ballad of Reading Gaol. But a first edition of 
Max Beerbohm’s The Happy Hypocrite is marked at only 
12s. 6d., one of his Works at 12s. 6d., one of Mr. Shaw's 
The Perfect Wagnerite at 17s. 6d., and Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
The Centaur’s Booty and The Gazelles may be got in the 
original wrappers at 3s. each. Mr. Sturge Moore is the most 
underrated poet of his time, and I daresay that very few 
people collect his first editions. Even The Vinedresser, 
which was very early and very good, can be bought, when 
met with at all, for a few shillings. But, if I may slip into 
the esoteric phraseology of my friend Mr. Emil Davies, I 
may venture, with some confidence, the opinion that Sturge 
Moores should be bought at their present prices and all 
temptation® to sell resisted; that Shaw Quintessences are 
well worth holding on to at 17s. 6d.; and that Conrads, 
although a sound property, have been inflated during the 
recent boom to a price at which they can hardly remain. 
Beerbohms are a good little item well worth picking up for 
a song; Wells Preferences (especially the 1895 Select Con- 
versations with an Uncle) may be relied upon to give a good 
profit in a year or two, though the Ordinaries have suffered 
owing to a recent watering of the stock; early Bellocs, 
though not often procurable, are often quoted at much 
below their prospective value ; and, on the American side, 
the same thing may be said of Jameses, a line which has 


been singularly neglected by speculators, but which*is well 
worth cultivating, as the time must be near when this very 
sound class is recognised as the excellent investments that 
they are. The war does not seem to have impeded the 
activities of those with money to spare, and the market in 
all sections is buoyant. 

* * aie 


There must still be a good many English readers of French 
books who have not realised how great a variety of them is 
now obtainable in the cheap editions published by English 
firms. Until the last few years almost the only French 
reprints published in this country were those issued for the 
use of schools. From the University Presses and other 
sources one could get Le Barbier de Seville, certain plays by 
Moliére and Racine, certain novels (I think) by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, and, generally speaking, what one may call the 
French equivalents of The Merchant of Venice, The Vicar of 
Wakefield and Robinson Crusoe. There were also freely on 
sale Hachette editions beloved of examiners, Merimée’s 
Colomba, About’s Le Roi des Montagnes, and G. Sand’s La 
Mare au Diable—all very entertaining works. The next 
stage towards a systematic supply of French literature to 
the British public was marked by certain series of transla- 
tions. Messrs. Sisley (who described themselves, with 
pleasant frankness, as ‘* Makers of Beautiful Books’’) did some 
work of this kind, and there was also Messrs. Greening’s 
“ Lotos Library,”” whose cohorts, gleaming with purple and 
gold, were largely composed of modern “ sensational ” 
novels by Flaubert, Gautier, Pierre Louys and other nine- 
teenth-century writers. But now Messrs. Dent and Nelson 
are producing old and modern masterpieces wholesale in the 
original French. For a shilling one can get from any book- 
seller cloth-bound editions of books which many English 
purchasers are still probably buying at 3f. 50 in yellow 
paper covers. 

x * * 

I was moved to this by seeing the latest three volumes 
of Dent’s “ Collection Gallia.” They are Pages Choisies 
from Huysmans, Villiers de l'Iske Adam’s Avel, and the 
Oraisons Funébres of Bossuet. What Bossuct would have 
thought of the other two is matter for a passing reflection ; 
at any rate it is a diversified choice. Twenty-five volumes 
of this collection have appeared so far, and in the end it 
may equal “ Everyman’s Library,” even surpassing it in the 
field of modern literature. Pascal’s Pensées, La Fontaine's 
Fables, Balzac’s Pére Goriot and the everlasting Paul et 
Virginie are as inevitable in such a library as Pride and 
Prejudice and David Copperfield in an English series. But 
the first twenty-five include also La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine, and L’Ennemi des Lois by Maurice Barrés, about 
as subtle a contemporary novel as exists. Messrs. Nelson, in 
the Collection Lutetia (edited by Emile Faguet) and the 
Collection Nelson, are doing the thing as thoroughly as one 
would expect the inventors of the sevenpenny to do it. 
The last of their volumes I have seen is Stendhal’s La 
Chartreuse de Parme. Whether even the publication of 
his works bound in vellum on hand-made paper at a penny 
per volume would make English people read Stendhal I 
don’t know. 

* * * 


I gather that the first number of the new quarterly Form, 
originally announced for the spring, will be published in 
about a week’s time. It will contain, amongst other things, 
articles by R. B. Cunninghame Graham and Edward J. 
Sullivan, eight poems by W. B. Yeats, poems by W. H. 
Davies, T. Sturge Moore, and Walter de la Mare, a double- 
page woodcut by Frank Brangwyn, and drawings by 
Charles Ricketts, Charles Shannon, Austin Spare, and 
Frederick Carter. SOLOMON EAaG Le. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Barnacles. By S. MacDoucat. Hay. Constable. 6s. 


The Secret Sympathy. By Mary L. PenpErED. Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 


The Right to Love. 


One always says, and usually believes, that a work of art 
should be judged objectively, and the personal experiences 
of the artist dismissed as irrelevant: contrariwise, one 
spends—the “ one ” here being, as so often in metaphysics, 
indistinguishable from the many—much time in debating 
where, when, and how frequently, Homer was born ; what 
Shakespeare’s married life was like ; “‘ what a set ” Shelley 
moved in; the character of Keats—and the digestion of 
Carlyle. This preface is designed to soften the personal 
nature of my curiosity about Mr. MacDougall Hay’s age. A 
great deal in one’s estimate of such a book as Barnacles 
depends on whether or not one can regard it as the promising 
work of a young man. I gather that it is a second book, 
and the first, Gillespie, which I have not read, appeared 
not so very long ago. But, in face of the age at which 
Hobbes discovered the beauty of mathematics and Mr. 
De Morgan his genius for fiction, I cannot argue safely 
from that. Barnacles bears many of the marks of extreme 
youth. It has a carelessness—apparently an ignorance— 
of form’ which is now excruciating and now exhilarating. 
It recognises no sort of distinction between the probable 
and the improbable ; it will not allow even a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. It passes without a blush from 
the tenderest simplicities of realism to the most monstrous 
sentimentalities of melodrama. And, with all this incom- 
petence, it has a quality rare enough in age and still more 
rare in youth—a quality of sympathy and understanding, a 
serenity, a vision which comprehends the badness and 
brutality of life as steadfastly as its beauty. There is a 
directness, a nonchalance, of judgment which we are accus- 
tomed to attribute to children, and which wise old men 
sometimes develop in their second childhood: this Mr. 
MacDougall Hay possesses ; he can “ ope the sacred source 
of sympathetic tears”; and if he were to cut out the 
perfectly egregious nonsense and condescend to learn the 
rudiments of his art, he might become a considerable artist. 

“ Barnacles ” is the nickname of Benjamin Brocklehurst, 
a young Scot of a simple Christian habit. When we first 
meet him he is taking a sheep into Paisley to sell it and buy 
a fiddle : 

Benjamin from of old was a hostage, and fate still looked sourly on 
the name. It belonged to him who had walked into the mist. He 
had a complexion studded with fiery little knobs, and from the days 
of his first trousers was nicknamed Barnacles. He was now very tall, 
loose-knitted, had a gawky air, and went with a stoop. But his eyes 
behind the spectacles which he wore were as blue as the spaces in a 
red sunset sky. 


By Rosert Harirax. Methuen. 6s. 


The sheep belongs legally to his father, but Barnacles con- 
siders himself entitled to it in lieu of wages refused. Later 
he comes to repent of his action, but at the beginning of 
the book he justifies it—and takes the consequences, being 
expelled from his home to seek his fortunes in Paisley. 
He takes up his abode in a sordid slum, in a tenement 
already inhabited by Skelly, a discharged soldier, Kitchener, 
Skelly’s small son, and Skelly’s aged and doting father 
Hector. 

Barnacles smooths the way for Hector to get his old age 
pension, and one of the old man’s delusions is that, once 
possessed of that, he can buy anything for anybody. What 
he wants for himself is a blue reefer jacket, for he has been a 
sailor, and in his more deluded moments fancies himself in a 
position of command. Barnacles gets the jacket for him. 


The old man’s eyes shone,and having stared open-mouthed for a 
minute, he threw up his arms and began to jump about the room, 


laughing incessantly. Now and again he would stop, look at the 
jacket, and begin his capers again. 

** God save us!” cried Skelly, ‘* he’s ta’en leave o’ his senses.” 

The old man was now dancing in front of the jacket as a savage leaps 
before his fetish. 

‘* Is it mine, Barnacles, mine? God help us a’! 
pension would get the likes o’ that.” 

He made a sudden pounce at the coat. The depth and softness 
of the pile amazed him. His trembling fingers were feeling all over it. 
He buried his face in it. 

** IT never thocht there was the like o’ that in a’ the wide warld.” 

** Put it on,” said Barnacles. 

** Wull I?” he asked, as if it were sacred. 

Barnacles held it out. 

** Wull I no’ better trim my whisker ? ” 


to think my 


And then, when the coat is on: 


** Barnacles,” he whispered, his voice shaken out of him, ‘* I’m 
frichtened.” 

** So weel ye micht, faither,” Skelly laughed ; ‘* ye look like a brass 
foundry.” 

** Skelly is only joking,” soothed Barnacles ; ‘‘ you’re magnificent ; 
you're just like the finest captain ever was.” 

The old man’s face grew full of alarm. 

**No! no! I’m no’ a captain; I’m a done auldman; I canna 
set a coorse ; I was never oot 0’ the fo’c’sle a’ my life. Let me bide.” 

He was trying desperately to unbutton the jacket as he spoke, but 
his palsied fingers were unequal to the task. He gazed about him 
with a hunted look. 

** Gie me my auld jaicket’’: there were tears in his voice. 

Skelly’s eye caught sight of a telescope in the box. He picked it up. 

‘** Here you are, skipper,” and he thrust the instrument into the old 
man’s hands. 

‘* There noo: ye’re complete; spy-glass an’ a’.” 

The old man’s alarm gave way to terror. 

** Ye’ll send me to my grave,” he sobbed. ‘* I'll be in the asylum. 
I’m no’ a captain at a’. I was only lettin’ on. I don’t ken the wy to 
spy at the sun.” 


“T am a very foolish, fond old man For such 
a scene one can forgive Mr. Hay even his painter and his 
singer, their rivalry and debaucheries, and all the rest of the 
monstrous silliness that leads up to Barnacles’ singularly 
unnecessary and unconvincing love-affair. In those high- 
falutin parts the actual writing becomes so absurd that it 
would be a shame to quote from it: but, in the parts that 
are simple, Mr. Hay undoubtedly shows a touch of the real 
thing—of genius. 

Without the ocular demonstration of The Secret Sym- 
pathy before my eyes, I should refuse to believe that such 
books were still read, or that anyone could in “ this so-called 
twentieth century” have the ingenuousness of mind to 
write them. We have here an abandoned baby who grows 
up into a chauffeur, a chauffeur of distinguished appearance 
and literary tastes: he reads Wells (as one of the characters 
in the book says: “ Why not? Bernard Shaw’s chauffeur, 
in You Never Can Tell, was a philosopher.” So, one may 
add, was the old waiter in Man and Superman ; for what 
would Othello be without the Prince of Denmark ?)—the 
chauffeur, I say, reads Wells, and falls in love with, and is 
beloved by, a beautiful girl who has been left in poverty 
by the rash speculations.of her uncle. Now the scoundrel 
who ruined the uncle tries to seduce the heroine’s sister ; 
he is the nephew of a noble lord, and the chauffeur (you had 
guessed it ?) turns out to be the noble lord’s son, and the 
nephew turns out to be something uncommonly like a 
German spy: so everything fits in and falls out according 
to pattern and precedent. The writing is fresh and simple, 
and, if you do not mind that sort of plot, you will find 
The Secret Sympathy quite readable. 

I think I remarked, when reviewing a previous book of 
Mr. Halifax’s in these columns, on his gift for rendering 
naturally the conversation of ordinary people. In The Right 
to Love there is a great deal of convincing dialogue, some- 
times humorous, sometimes pathetic, sometimes with an 
almost Dickens-like touch of that extravagance which is not 
more extravagant than life itself. And this is the merit of 
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the book: for the plot is rather jerky, lacks inevitableness, 
and involves some not very successful situations. The 
thought that has preoccupied the writer is the contrast 
between two evils—the lot of the unhappily married woman, 
and the lot of the woman who, craving marriage and mother- 
hood, is denied them. It would be too much to say that 
Mr. Halifax’s actual achievement is equal to the poignancy 
of his theme, but he is an original and thoughtful writer, 
with a clear eye for some of the harsh realities of life. 
GERALD GOULD. 


VIOLENCE AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
SYSTEM 


Violence and the Labour Movement. By Rosert Hunter. 
Routledge. 2s. 6d. net. 

The idea of Mr. Hunter’s book is an excellent one. He 
has set out to trace the relations between the advocacy and 
manifestations of violence and the whole history of the 
Labour Movement. As regards the execution of this idea, 
justice requires a tempering of praise with criticism. His 
book would have been enormously improved by com- 
pression and excision: his style is rather heavy, and the 
heaviness is not diminished by a certain laboriousness of 
argumentation which comes from the author failing to 
trust anything to the wits of his reader. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hunter’s knowledge of the Labour Movement 
and of Anarchist and Socialist literature is adequate for 
his task, and his book is informing and, in parts, extremely 
interesting. It deals with the subject historically, and 
therefore brings out with admirable clearness those two 
opposing lines of policy which have existed in the move- 
ment almost from the beginning. Anarchism and Socialism, 
direct action and political action, Syndicalism and Social 
Democracy: in the same form but under different names, 
we find again and again the two ideals of revolution preached 
as new gospels to the workers of the world. Many a Syndi- 
calist would, we believe, be astonished to read in Mr. Hunter’s 
pages how exactly his *“‘ new” gospel of violence, in its 
arguments, its methods, even its wording, follows the Anarch- 
ist gospel of Bakounin and his followers in the middle of 
last century. It was well worth while to retell the tale of 
the famous battle in and for the International between 
Marx and Bakounin in order to bring out as clearly as 
Mr. Hunter’s detailed account brings out this one point. 
The speeches of Professor Hins at the congress of Basel in 
1869 sound like distant echoes of our own controversies 
about direct and indirect action and the revolution of the 
general strike which is to destroy the State and leave in 
its place that mysterious Trade Union State which is no 
State. But even more remarkable is a fragment, the 
Protestation de I Alliance, which Bakounin wrote but did 
not publish. There are three ways, he says, in which the 
destruction of the State will be accomplished, and the 
first is through strikes. The following passage might have 
been taken straight out of a book of M. Sorel, yet it was 
written by Bakounin in 1871: ‘* The strike is the beginning 
of the social war of the proletariate against the bourgeoisie, 
while still within the limits of legality. Strikes are a 
valuable weapon in this two-fold connection: first because 
they electrify the masses, give fresh impetus to their moral 
energy, and awaken in their hearts the profound antagonism 
which exists between their interests and those of the bour- 
geoisie ...; and, second, because they contribute in large 
measure to provoke and to constitute among the workers 
of all trades, of all localities, and of all countries the con- 
sciousness and the fact itself of solidarity.” 

Mr. Hunter himself is very obviously on the side of the 
Socialists, because he holds with Liebknecht that ‘‘ violence 


has been, for thousands of years, a reactionary factor.”’ 
But though he does not agree with, he can still sympathise 
with and understand those who in the Labour Movement 
have sought for a new world through the old path of anarchy 
and violence. His analysis of the causes and the effects of 
their doctrines is welcome, for English books on the subject 
are not numerous. But far the most interesting and 
important chapter in his book is that in which he draws 
our attention to the existence in the modern world of what 
he calls ‘* the oldest Anarchism.” By anarchy and industrial 
violence most people understand the adoption of violent 
methods by the workers against society and the capitalist. 
But Mr. Hunter shows that in America there has been in 
recent years a reversion to the medizval form of anarchy, 
and that capitalists in their struggle with Labour have 
resorted to the use of organised armies of armed men who 
are hired by them to employ violence both against the 
workers and the State. The capitalist’s anarchist is in 
America euphemistically called a detective. Apparently 
it is customary, when trade unionists are not sufficiently 
compliant, for the great American capitalists to hire from 
‘** detective agencies’’ small armies of armed detectives 
to be employed to protect property. The evidence, col- 
lected by Mr. Hunter, as to the uses to which these armed 
detectives are put is truly amazing. In a strike in the 
steel industry ‘‘ over two thousand armed detectives were 
employed supposedly to protect property, while several 
hundred more were scattered in the ranks of strikers as 
workmen.” The latter incited and led the strikers on 
to acts of violence, and when violence broke out, they wore 
little patches of white on the lapels of their coats in order 
that *‘ their fellow-detectives of the two thousand ” should 
not shoot them down by mistake. During a strike at the 
Carnegie Steel Company, before any violence had manifested 
itself, the company sent three hundred detectives armed 
with Winchester rifles up the river in a boat with the in- 
tention of landing them in the works. They were met by a 
band of strikers and immediately opened fire on them : 
there followed a pitched battle in which the detectives were 
worsted. There is strong evidence to show that the detec- 
tives are criminals of the worst type who will stick at nothing 
from murder downwards, and that they are deliberately 
used to foment violence which is then put down to the 
anarchism of the workers. And since these gangs of armed 
ruffians are frequently sworn in en masse as “‘ deputy 
marshals,” and so armed with the full authority of the 
law, we get an extraordinary picture of the topsy-turvydom 
of this legalised lawlessness. But only Mr. Hunter’s 
detailed account of the strikes at Homestead in 1892, the 
railway strikes of 1894, and the Colorado labour wars of 
1903-4, supported as it is by the evidence in official inquiries 
and State papers, can do full justice tothis re-birth of the 
oldest anarchism. 


THE ROAD TO CONFLICT 
The World in Conflict. By L. T. Hosnouse, D.Litt. 


Fisher Unwin. 1s. net. 

In writing a small book on so vast a subject as the war, 
Professor Hobhouse, unlike most of his distinguished and 
undistinguished predecessors, has taken the boldest possible 
course. Though he stands in the midst of the trees, he 
tries to see and to show us the wood. Most writers on the 
war are content to pick a cause here and a cause there 
which stand out obviously and vitally antecedent to the 
conflict. Professor Hobhouse attempts to look at it as 
part of History, as only one and an inevitable step inthe 
procession of events, the ‘* world movements ” that are the 
results of the varying tides and streams in human thought 
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and feeling. The difficulties and dangers of such an attempt 
cannot be avoided, nor does Professor Hobhouse altogether 
avoid them: the substratum of every man’s mind is formed 
by just one or two or three of the contemporary tides of 
human thought and feeling, and therefore it is almost an 
impossibility for it to admit or estimate the force of any 
opposing currents. Hence the inevitable bias and mis- 
judgment of the contemporary historian. But,sas_ this 
book shows, though the method is dangerous and, in less 
skilful hands, would be disastrous, it has advantages. 
Professor Hobhouse has something new, something of his 
own, to say about the war, and he makes the reader think. 
He sees 2 great turn in the tide of Western culture taking 
place between 1870 and 1880, a world movement which 
will appear in History as the change in outlook between 
the Victorian and the post-Victorian eras. ‘‘ The Victorian 
age believed in law and reason. Its sons have come in 
large measure to believe in violence, and in impulse, emotion, 
or instinct.’”’ There can be no doubt that there is much 
truth in this diagnosis. Never before did the world seem 
to be so firmly pillared upon Law and Order as in the mid- 
Victorian age. In this country at least the sense of settled 
peace and security was such that no one would have been 
very surprised to see the lions literally lying down with 
the lambs—provided that it could have been shown to be 
in accordance with the laws of science and the regulations 
of the Metropolitan Police. The notable point is that that 
age of swift scientific change and progress was yet one of 
firm and unquestioning beliefs; our fathers believed not 
only in Laws of Nature and the British Constitution, but 
just as firmly in what we would call mere conventions ; 
and not to have silver on the table when there were visitors 
to dinner was no less impossible than to disregard the Law 
of Gravitation. But then in the latter part of the century 
came what Professor Hobhouse calls the revolt. The 
tide turned against Law and Order because men ceased to 
believe in them. In every department of life this change 
is apparent, but nowhere is it more remarkable than in the 
political. The revulsion from Victorianism is admirably 
shown in the following sentences: ‘‘ Legality and constitu- 
tionalism were outworn ideas that served merely to stave 
off decisions. Men must fight for their rights, and equally 
women for theirs. They should never expect to convince 
an opponent or a neutral, but let them make themselves 
sufficiently unpleasant and opposition would finally collapse. 
It did not matter whether the cause were conservative or 
revolutionary, aristocratic or democratic. The method 
was to be the same.”’ And in the world of foreign politics, 
the inter-relations of the States of Europe, Professor Hob- 
house traces the growth of the same spirit, leading inevit- 
ably to the war. It is interesting to see that for him the 
year 1896, the year when the Great Powers finally refused 
to interfere with the Armenian massacres, the ‘*‘ year when 
all Europe became cynical,”’ marks the dividing line between 
two epochs. ‘‘I find it,” he says, ‘‘ difficult to think of 
any earlier occasion on which the claims of honour and 
humanity were so unblushingly and so consistently set 
aside.” Certainly after 1896 there were little signs of 
stability in the international system, and the world seemed 
to turn more and more to international cynicism and 
violence. But Professor Hobhouse is not content merely 
to put the war in its historical place, in the last chapters 
of his book he turns to the future. He sees several ‘‘ cle- 
ments of hope,” and he indicates the road which may 
lead to the substitution of international law for inter- 
national anarchy. His argument in favour of a League 
between the present Allies as the most hopeful guarantee 
of peace deserves the attention of many people who look 
forward to establishing international society immediately 
after the war upon a broader basis. 


THE LAND 


Agriculture Afterthe War. By A.D. Hai, F.R.S. Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of English Rural Life, from the Anglo- 
Saxon Invasion to the Present Time. By Monracur 
ForpHaM. Preface by Cuartes Batuurst, M.P. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

Evolution of the English Corn Market. By N.S. B. Gras. 
Humphrey Milford. 10s. 6d. net. 

To the economist the land used to be an abstraction, 
the source of economic rent; to the sportsman it is the 
green turf of the racecourse or the golf course; to the 
soldier, alas! material for entrenching. To Mr. Hall, our 
leading agricultural expert and a member of the Develop- 
ment Commission, it is essentially the factory of our food 
supply. To Mr. Montague Fordham it is primarily a site 
for cottages and gardens, and the basis of healthy family 
homes. To Professor Gras it is, if not merely the occasion 
for a thesis, a mysterious something in the background of 
a speculative city market, in which wheat is bought and 
sold for profit. What is this nation going to do with its 
land after the war ? 

The question is one of the utmost gravity. Mr. Hall 
shows how narrow, in this war, has been our escape from 
an abject surrender caused by national starvation, and 
how preoccupation for the maintenance of our food supply 
has hampered us financially and dominated our naval 
strategy. Owing to the increasing diversion of our land from 
producing the greatest amount of food (which he thinks 
is its proper use) to producing the greatest amount of 
landlord’s rent and farmer’s profit (which the individualist 
economists have recommended as the obviously right 
course), we have come to depend, to the extent of one-half 
our daily rations, upon the uninterrupted arrival throughout 
the year, from countries overseas, of something like fifty 
thousand tons of foodstuffs every twenty-four hours. ‘This 
means twenty foodships every day of the year. During 
the last half century, the land under arable culture in 
Great Britain has diminished by more than one-fourth, 
and even the total number of animals maintained has 
declined. ‘* Explain it or excuse it as we will, the fact 
remains that, for the last generation, the cultivation of the 
land in England has been declining; crops have been 
giving place to grass, and the gross output in quantity, 
even more than in value, has been diminishing.” In spite 
of continuous advances in agricultural science, a constantly 
increasing use of machinery and fertilisers, and a steady 
improvement in the education of farmers and labourers 
alike, British land, though the total area in agricultural 
use has not decreased, yields to-day, in the aggregate, a 
smaller return (whether measured in quantity or in value) 
than it did half a century ago. Of what other industry 
can this be said? The explanation is that, under our 
system of Individualism, the interests of the landowner 
and farmer, on the one hand, and those of the community 
on the other, have proved to be divergent. Landowners 
and farmers are, to-day, deriving larger aggregate incomes 
from the land than ever before ; but they are getting these 
rents and profits out of a smaller production. It ‘‘ pays” 
the landlord and the farmer better to produce a smaller 
quantity than a larger onet—a momentous fact (not con- 
fined to agriculture) which knocks the bottom out of much 
of the Individualist Political Economy. 

Meanwhile, as we know, and quite unconnected with this 
overwhelming economic phenomenon, the land has con- 
spicuously failed to afford either healthy homes or decent 
conditions of employment to the million of labourers by 
whom it is tilled. It is a melancholy story that Mr. Mon- 
tague Fordham unfolds, in a specially interesting survey, 
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from ‘‘ Medieval Rural Life,” smashed by the commercial 
revolution of the sixteenth century (which Professor Gras 
well describes in technical detail from the standpoint of 
the corn market) down to the ‘* Reconstructed Rural 
Life ” of nineteenth century England. When peace comes, 
the ‘“‘ Land Question” from the point of view of recon- 
structing the rural home, will be one of the most urgent. 

Where Mr. Hall’s volume is most valuable is in his revolu- 
tionary proposals for a complete rehandling of the problem. 
The landlord and the farmer have not failed at all: they 
are both doing quite well for themselves in the aggregate, 
and they ask only to be let alone! Where the nation has 
failed is in leaving its land to “‘ the free play of economic 
forces” under a system of Private Property. The State 
must now intervene to secure the use of the soil in the 
national interest, to produce foodstuffs rather than profit 
and rent. There must be large industrialised farms, 
applying the methods of the Great Industry to wheat 
production. In addition, something can be done (but not 
much) by getting existing occupiers to adopt more intensive 
culture, by establishing co-operative colonies of small 
holders, by bringing waste land under cultivation, and by 
starting subsidiary industries. But all this will not ‘* pay ” 
the individual capitalists. They get more profit as things 
are. Unless the Government runs its own great wheat 
farms, it will have, therefore, to subsidise wheat-growing— 
preferably by a bounty of ten shillings per acre. Of course, 
this ‘‘ would in time be passed on to the landowners in the 
form of increased rent. The only final solution of this 
difficulty is for the State to become the ultimate land- 
owner.” We should like to hear how Lord Selborne and 
Sir Sidney Olivier controvert the very cogent reasoning 
which Mr. Hall has presented to them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Nationality and Empire. By Brirry CxHanpra Pau. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink and Co. 


In the years immediately following the Curzon period, Indian 
nationalism had no more fervid apostle than Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
who wrote and spoke with equal force in English and Bengali. He 
edited several papers and made missionary tours which, to the dismay 
of the authorities, stirred up a great deal of agitation in various 
provinces. Like most of his coadjutors, he underwent the customary 
prison martyrdom of the revolutionary preacher; and he is now 
an elder of the movement, defending a conservative position. Ten 
years ago he was of those who were emphasizing the national idea 
in terms of absolute autonomy ; to-day he is seeking to find common 
ground between the fact of empire, the programme of federalism, 
and the aspirations of nationalism. He writes with vigour and a 
command of English seldom found even yet among Indian publicists. 
The boos, made up of chapters published in the magazines at different 
dates is an interesting document in the evolution of Indian propa- 
panda. 


Through Russian Central Asia. By Sreruen Granam. Cassell. 
16s, net. 


Mr, Stephen Graham’s long walk through the provinces near the 
southern frontier of Siberia has already been briefly described in his 
Russia and the World. The present work differs from the other in 
being devoted more to the pilgrim and less to the progress of humanity. 
There have been few English travellers of late years in the districts 
described by Mr. Graham, and the British public has been allowed 
to learn little of the systematic Empire-building of Russia, and the 
carefully organised colonisation of her newest frontiers. The writer 
describes the direction of the stream of emigrants, and gives us a 
virtual summary of their new life on arrival by presenting to us the 
settlements in their various stages, as one spot after another has 
been filled up. As a page of economic history, Through Russian 
Central Asia is of great interest. As a book of travel, we have not 
found it as satisfactory as the author’s earlier work. Mr. Graham 
has been a little spoilt by the common Press assumption that he is 
one of the four or five persons who have Been to Russia and have 
liked it, and is now self-conscious, and purposefully didactic. By 
way of rubbing in the moral of his travels he gives us two appendices 








Oxford University Press 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 
Being an account of the Life and Manners of his Age, 
by thirty-eight Collaborators whose studies have given 
them a special authority on one or more of the subjects 
included in the general scheme. With an Ode on the 
Tercentenary Commemoration by ROBERT BRIDGES, 
and a preface by Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 2 vols. Med. 
8vo. With many illustrations in line, half tone, and 
photogravure. 25s. net. 


OXFORD STUDIES IN SOCIAL AND 
LEGAL HISTORY. 


Edited by PAUL VINOGRADOFF. Vol. V.: Part L., 
Some Effects of the Black Death, by A. E. LEVETT 
and A. BALLARD ; Part II., Rural Northamptonshire, 
by R. LENNARD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Jmmediately. 


KEIGWIN’S REBELLION  (1683-4.) 


An Episode in the History of Bombay. By R. and O. 
STRACHEY. With 3 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.) 


LORD SELKIRK’S WORK IN CANADA. 


By CHESTER MARTIN. 8vo. 8s,'6d. net. [Jmmediately. 
(Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.) 


IMPERIAL UNITY AND THE 
DOMINIONS. 


By A. B. KEITH. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SUPER-STATE AND THE 
“ETERNAL VALUES.” 


Being the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered before the 
University of Oxford on March 15th, 1916. By J. 
MARK BALDWIN. Medium 8vo. ts. 6d. net. 


LOSSES OF LIFE IN MODERN WARS: 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY ; FRANCE. 


By GASTON BODART. MILITARY SELECTION 
AND RACE DETERIORATION. ByV.L.KELLOGG. 
Edited by H. WESTERGAARD. §8vo. 6s. net. 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1740-1914. 


By BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Princeton University Press.) 


THE UNITY OF WESTERN CIVILI- 
ZATION. 


Essays by J. L. MYRES, J. A. SMITH, ERNEST 
BARKER, W. M. GELDART, A. J. CARLYLE, L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, J. W. HEADLAM, HARTLEY 
WITHERS, CONSTANCE SMITH, C. D. BURNS, 
J. A. HOBSON, H. G. WOOD, and F. S. MARVIN. 
Collected and edited by F.S. MARVIN. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE POLITICAL RELATIONS OF 
CHRIST’S MINISTRY. 


With a new Study of the Temptation, and an A i 
on the Powers of the Sanhedrin. By STEPHEN 
LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


DANTE’S DE MONARCHIA. 


Being the Oxford Text edited by E. MOORE, with an 
Introduction on the Political Theory of Dante by 
W. H. V. READE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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on the British Empire, which is urged to follow the example of all 
the Russias. It is even advised to go one better, apparently, to the 
extent of compulsorily emigrating to the Dominions 500,000 persons 
per year from the United Kingdom! We look forward, nevertheless, 
to the post-bellum volume which will record the end of the author’s 
interrupted journey. 


The Cathedrals of Great Britain, their History and Architecture. By 
the Rev. P. H. Ditcurietp. With 78 illustrations. Dent. 
5s. net. 

The fourth edition of this useful work. The author has carefully 
collected the legends and traditions attached to each cathedral and 
generally acts as a guide rather than a speculator in antiquarianism. 
We wonder what has made him declare that the poem written by 
John Jones on the shrine of St. Albans ‘“‘ no longer exists.”” The 
British Museum contains two copies of Fanum Sti. Albani, 1688, by 
John Jones, Under-Master of St. Albans Grammar School—a work 
which gained its author a monument in the Cathedral, bearing witness 
to the poet’s ‘‘ undying fame.” 


THE CITY 


UITE a number of interesting events have occurred 
this week in connection with war finance. A 
oye yen has been published of 5 per cent. Ex- 
chequer Bonds repayable at par on the 5th October, 1919, 
and the 5th October, 1921. These differ from the Exchequer 
Bonds which have hitherto been issued in that one of the 
series is repayable three years, hence. A more striking 
innovation is that the Bonds may be registered in the 
name of the holder, and such registered holdings will be 
transferable in multiples of £5, whilst dividends on such 
registered bonds will be paid without deduction of income- 
tax. This does not mean that the interest is not liable to 
income-tax, but it will be left to the holders to include it 
in their usual returns. This is a most surprising —- 
The idea may be to popularise the Exchequer Bonds by 
enabling holders to avoid deduction of 5s. in the £ and 
afterwards have to claim the difference between that and 
the rate of income-tax to which they are liable. (This 
point was dealt with in these notes on the 20th May.) But 
all experience in the collection of income-tax shows that 
when it is collected at the source, the yield to the State is 
much greater, leakages being almost impossible, whereas 
the method now adopted in connection with these registered 
Exchequer Bonds simply oj ens the way to leakage. The 
publicity given to this issue of Exchequer Bonds makes it 
appear as though a long-dated loan is not likely to be 
issued in the near future—in other words, the War is being 
financed by short-dated borrowings, which will have to be 
funded in long-dated loans later on. 


* - * 


A still more striking feature of the week has been the 
sing by the House of Commons of Mr. McKenna’s reso- 
ution placing an additional income-tax of 2s. in the £ on 
the revenue from securities which the Treasury requires 
for the purpose of regulating the exchanges. For the 
moment American securities only are in question, but the 
resolution is sufficiently wide to include any others which 
the Government may require for the same purpose. This 
marks the introduction of compulsion in the mobilisation 
of American securities for national purposes, and Mr. 
McKenna stated that if it was not found efficacious the 
differential tax would be increased. Holders of American 
securities may escape this extra tax either by selling or 
lending them to the Government before the Ist July next. 
The Government prefers that holders should sell to it out- 
right, but is prepared to take securities on loan on certain 
conditions. Ms it was pointed out here at the time this 
of the scheme was first announced, the strange method 

as been adopted of making it more remunerative to holders 
to lend their securities to the Government than to sell them 
outright, by paying them one-half per cent. per annum 
additional interest. It might be mentioned that the 


American Dollars Securities Committee, which is attending 
pF the puch and borrowing of the securities, is most 
cien 


y managed, and is not in the least like an ordinary 


Government de ment. It replies to inquiries. and quotes 
rices by telephone, and pays for stocks over the counter. 
t has also come to the City at 19, Old Jewry, instead of 

compelling the City to go to Whitehall. 


* * * 


After a prolonged lull, gilt- securities other than 
Exchequer Bonds are making their appearance. During 
the week the Port of London has issued £500,000 5} per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, repayable on the Ist August, 1921. The 
issue price was 99 and the half-million was quickly over- 
subscribed. A larger issue has been underwritten during 
the week—viz., £4,425,000 Nigerian Government 5 per cent. 
Bonds, repayable on the 15th June, 1920. This Loan does 
not, however, represent further borrowing, for it is being 
raised to pay off qouthern Nigeria 4 per cent. Bonds amount- 
ing to £4,220,000, which fall due on the 15th September next. 
Holders of the old Bonds are given a a right to 
convert into new Bonds, and will probably avail themselves 
largely of this privilege. The issue price of the new Bonds 
is 974, but as they are repayable at par four years hence, 
the real yield is about 53 per cent. Canadian Pacifics have 
fluctuated somewhat, there having been uncertainty as to 
whether or not they will be subject to the additional income- 
tax ‘referred to above. The publication, omy ey by the 
Treasury, of a list of securities which will be thus affected, 
will settle this point; meantime, however, it is officially 
stated that the Treasury does not desire to buy Canadian 
Pacific shares, but wishes to have the loan of them. This 
is no doubt the result of a question asked in the House of 
Commons some months ago, in which was pointed out the 
undesirability of control of the Company passing out of 
British hands. Nothing very special is happening in other 
sections of the markets, apart een shipping shares, which 
are very firm indeed. 


* as a 


. The seventh half-yearly balance-sheet of the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia has now been issued. Profits for 
the half-year ended 81st December last amounted to £50,948, 
as compared with £18,428 during the latter half of 1914. 
The Bank, being a Government institution, has no capital, 
therefore the whole of the profits are set aside in equal 
amounts to the reserve and redemption funds. Ordinary 
—_ totalled £14,713,514 as against £4,970,881 at the 
end of 1914, and the Savings Bank deposits were £8,186,130 
against £6,078,392. These are pretty large figures for a 
Bank which started less than four years ago with no capital 
of its own, and is a good example of what Government credit 
is worth. Perhaps Mr. Hughes will persuade the British 
Government to display similar enterprise. 


* * x 


Some of the American Railroads’ traffics are showing 
quite remarkable figures. The American Railroad year 
ends 80th June, a x it is now possible to form a fairly 
correct idea of what the earnings will be for the whole of 
the present fiscal year. The following table shows the present 
rate of dividend that is being paid on the common stocks 
and the estimated net earnings for the current year based 
on those reported for the nine months ended March last :— 


Present Dividend. Net Earnings. 


Atchison. . - .. 6 per cent. 12.50 per cent. 
Southern Pacific .- @ ~~ *” 11.47 ,, - 
Union Pacific .. a Dow >. Ta es 
Pennsylvania .. — oo — ell 
Baltimore and Ohio .. 5 ,, eee =| 


_ The prices of these stocks have not kept pace with the 
increased earnings, present quotations being lower than the 
highest prices of 1915. In ordinary circumstances this 
would indicate higher prices later on, but, so far as English 
holders are concerned, their choice lies between selling their 
shares outright to the Government, or lending them. With 
a prices ible it would appear more profitable for 
holders to lend these stocks to the Government than to sell 
them ; but the more patriotic course is to sell them outright. 
Emit Davies. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
BECAUSE | AM A GERMAN. 


By H. FERNAU. 2s. 6d. net. Edited with an Introduction 

by T. W. ROLLESTON. [2nd Impression. 

“We advise everyone to buy it . of the utmost signifi- 
cance.” —Field. 


THE IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF A 


ER. 
By CHRISTIAN MALLET. 3s. 6d. net. 
“No more vivid pictures of the war have been published.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


THE NEMESIS OF DOCILITY. 


A Study of Seeman Character. By EDMOND 
net 


HOLMES. 4s. 6d. net. 
By the Author of “ What Is and What Might Be.” 
(Now in its 7th Eprrion.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND WAR. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX. 4s. 6d. net. 
“ English readers who desire to form a just idea of the tem 
of our magnificent Ally cannot be too cordially urged to a study of 
this essay."—Morning Post. 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. 
By J. Y. SIMPSON. 6s. net. 
“ Every Englishman should read ‘ The Self-Discovery of Russia.’ ” 
—Graphic. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW NOVELS. 
BARNACLES By J. MACDOUGALL HAY. 6s. 


“A great book . . . written by a great man.”—Clarion. 
JUST DAVID By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 6s. 
“An altogether delicious book.” —Evening Standard. 
FOR ENGLAND by H. FIELDING-HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
By the Author of “The Soul of a People,” “ ‘ihe Field of Honour,” &c. 
THE CHORUS By SYLVIA LYND. 6s. 
“A very remarkable first novel."—Observer. 
THE FORTUNES OF GARIN 
By MARY JOHNSTON. 6s 
_ “One of the best costume novels of the year.”—Punch. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 















































RUSSIA IN ENGLAND. 
Two Performances 
(under the direction of Madame Krassavina and Mrs. A. E. 
Corner) 
will be given at 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
on THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1916, 
at 3 p.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


Russian Music, Dancing, Lantern Slides, a Russian Play 
by Anton Chekhov, Short Addresses on “ The Anglo-Russian 
Entente,” Russian Art, Literature, &c., by Professor 
Arabajine, Madame Vengerova, and others. 

the artistes who have kindly promised their services 
are: Mesdames Seraphima Astafieva, Boyajian, Kontoro- 
vitch, Krassavina, Levinskaja and Ratmirova, and Messrs. 
MacDonald, and W. Velin. 

Armenian Stall, Anglo-Russian Bookstall, and Flower Stall. 

Tickets :—Afternoon Performance, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; 
Evening, 2s. and 1s., from Women’s Freedom League Office, 
144, High Holborn, W.C. 

Profits to be shared equally between the Russian Prisoners 
of War Committee and the Women’s Freedom League. 





























OUTHAM SCHOOL (Under the managunent of the § 
b of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate ot Distinction 
in th: Theory, History and Practice ot Education, Cantab.). The new 
wag aes now ready.— Write for copies to the HEADMASTER, bootham 


TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
provided. Mee Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
aa TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEw PORTRAITS by W. ROTHENSTEIN —EXHIBITION 
of RECENT DRAWINGS ollowing : 8i sina, homes 
N Conrad ot ~ . G. cSt y= hey reat 


Colonel Repi . Sir H 
a A So aM a a 
’ . ’ . ©. tcats, * ° 
tor, at THE LEILESTER GALLERIES, Lei Square, ee 




















Mr. Murray’s New Books 


ZIONISM ano tHe JEWISH FUTURE 


By Various Writers. Edited by H. SACHER. 
2s. 6d. net 


This volume is the first comprehensive exposition in 
English of the history, the spirit, the aims and actual achieve- 
ment of Jewish nationalism. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield. Vol. IV., 1855-1868. By 
G. B. BUCKLE, in succession to the late 
W. F. MONYPENNY. Illustrated 12s. net 


“ Covering as it does a crowded period of politics . . . it 
shows its subject’s genius as a Parliamentarian to better 
advantage than the earlier volumes. . . . The ‘ Life’ loses 


nothing as it progresses.’"—Manchester Guardian. 


Previously Published. Vol. 1—1804-1837. Vol. IL— 
1837-1846. Vol. Ill.—1846-1855 12s. net each 


GERMAN POLICY serore tute WAR 


By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net 


“ Those who want the most concise possible record of the 
causes and antecedents of the war could hardly do better 
than possess themselves of Mr. Prothero’s manual. 


BATTERY FLASHES 


By “ WAGGER.” 2s. 6d. net 


Brilliant pen-pictures of the nees of a gunner 
from raw recruit to sergeant with his battery in action. The 
real thing in the real manner. 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 





White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
Oz. oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Flospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


‘S75 
Issued by T ¢ Imperial Toba co ‘ o. (of Grest Britain and Irland) Ltd. 
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WOUNDED ALLIES 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 





HELP OUR WOUNDED ALLIES 


BY GOING TO 


THE CALEDONIAN MARKET, ISLINGTON, 


WHERE A 


HUGE “WAR-FAIR” 


WILL BE HELD ON 


TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6 & 7, 1916. 








REAL BARGAINS IN WAR-TIME. 
ENTERTAINMENTS, BANDS, REFRESHMENTS. 
Open from 10.30 a.m. to Dusk. 


Admission :—SIXPENCE. 





NOTE :—The Caledonian Market is situated in Islington, and is reasonably accessible 
by :—Piccadilly Tube to Caledonian Road Station; by 'Busses No. 30 from 
Oxford Street to King’s Cross, then 14 or 14A to Caledonian Road, or 
by Trams 27 or 29 from Tottenham Court Road to Camden Road. 








WOUNDED ALLIES’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY. 
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